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NAC Meeting Strengthens Defense of North Atlantic Community 


REVIEW OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS AT LISBON 


Address by Secretary Acheson? 


The past 2 weeks have been a time of historic 
decision for the forces of peace in the world. 

The way is open to us to support these decisions 
with actions which will carry us far forward in 
maintaining peace and safeguarding our freedom. 

If we act with vigor and firmness, we can prove 
once again that free people, when resolute, are 
unconquerable. 

My report to you tonight concerns these events 
of the past 2 weeks. I wish to put these events 
in the perspective of our foreign policy, and to dis- 
cuss with you some problems that lie ahead. 

As you know, Secretaries Snyder and Lovett and 
Mr. Harriman and I have been attending, under 
the instructions of the President, a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Lisbon. 
And I have had a series of talks in London with 
the Foreign Ministers of Britain and France, and 
with the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

There were five major accomplishments of this 
series of meetings: , 

First, agreement was reached on the forces to 
be made available to General Eisenhower’s Nato 
command during this calendar year. 

Second, agreement was reached on the bases and 
facilities to be built and maintained for these 
forces. 

Third, agreement was reached approving the 
creation of a European Army by six nations, in- 
cluding West Germany. 

Fourth, agreement was reached by which the 
return of West Germany to a place of equality and 
responsibility in the European Community can 
be achieved. 

And fifth, Naro itself was reorganized and 
greatly strengthened. 

These agreements and actions represent great 
progress. But the success of these measures will 
depend upon how vigorously they are followed 
up by further action. 

I know that our press and radio have carried 
full reports of these meetings. Rather than repeat 
familiar details, it would be useful for us to ex- 


* Made over radio and television at Washington on Feb. 
29 and released to the press on the same date. 
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amine the am and design of actions taken 
against the background of our continuing foreign 


policy. 


Pattern and Design of Actions Taken 


The situation we faced after the war was one 
in which old systems of power were shattered. 
Not only the enemy states, but many Allied na- 
tions as well, were desperately weakened, and their 
economic and political relationships had suffered 
drastic changes. 

Wherever weakness showed itself, there too was 
the threat of Soviet expansion. 

The free peoples of the world need two things 
to protect themselves against this threat. The 
first is strength. The second is unity. 

What we have been seeking to do is to help 
strengthen and unite free nations, so that there 
will be no tempting opportunity for further 
aggression. 

This is the meaning of our efforts to support 
and strengthen the United Nations. This is why 
our forces are fighting against Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

The steps by which we are helping Japan to 
return to the community of free nations are part 
of this pattern. And this has to do with the de- 
fense arrangements we have made with the Philip- 
pines, with New Zealand, and Australia. 

This is the meaning of the fight now going on 
against Communist rebellions in Malaya and 
Indochina. 

This is the purpose of our economic and mili- 
tary aid to independent nations in the whole 
crescent from the Far East, through southeast 
Asia and the Middle East. 

And this has to do with the measures we have 
taken to strengthen this hemisphere, through the 
Organization of American States, and our close 
relations with Canada. 

The events we are concerned with tonight have 
to do with the efforts we and our allies have been 
making to develop strength and unity in this vital 
area of Western Europe. 

This area has a direct and immediate relation 
to the security of the entire North Atlantic com- 
munity and to the security of the entire world. 

At the end of the war, Europe was not only 
weakened, but fragmented. To the East, there 
stood a strong, centrally controlled power, show- 
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ing expansionist designs. The chilling knowledge 
that Europe stood defenseless against the danger 
of being overrun from the East had a depressing 
effect upon Europe’s will and its confidence, upon 
its efforts to achieve economic recovery and 
political stability. It was in these circumstances 
that the task of building a strong and unified 
Europe, secure against aggression, was undertaken. 

I won’t go into all the steps by which we aided 
Europe in the economic field through the Marshall 
Plan and other aid programs; nor the means by 
which Communist encroachments against Iran 
and against Greece and Turkey were stopped. I 
know these are familiar to you. 

Less than 3 years ago, as part of our task, we 
concluded the North Atlantic Treaty, by which we 
assured one another that an attack upon any of us 
would be considered an attack upon all. 

1948, you will remember, had been the year of 
the Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia, and 
the beginning of the Berlin blockade. But it was 
also the year of the Vandenberg resolution, in 
which the Senate expressed the determination of 
this country to stand side by side with our friends 
against attack. It was in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year—April 1949—that this determination 
was given expression in the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The next step was to translate the words of the 
treaty into the solid substance of strength and 
unity. 





Defense Plans Developed 


First the military experts of the member na- 
tions developed joint strategic defense plans. 

But paper divisions and long-range mobiliza- 
tion plans will not deter aggression, in an age 
when we cannot count upon a cushion of time to 
prepare to defend ourselves against attack. In 
building up their military forces, our European 
allies had to start almost from scratch, but they 
have tackled the job with determination. Since 
1949, our allies in Europe have doubled their mili- 
tary budgets. Every one of them has lengthened 
its period of military conscription. Military pro- 
duction in Europe has been expanded almost four 
times beyond the 1949 level. More than half a 
million men have already been added to their 
military forces on active duty. Even more im- 
portant has been the steady conversion of these 
troops into effective combat units, through im- 
proved organization, training and equipment. 

A little more than a year ago, a unified Nato 
defense force was established under the command 
of General Eisenhower, to which the European 
Nato countries contributed a major part of their 
national forces. Since 1949 the number of organ- 
ized combat divisions available to Nato has more 
than doubled. 

All of these things were undertaken not merely 
for their military sake—important as that is— 
but because they are part of the still larger idea 
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of helping to bring about real unity to the Euro- 
pean Community within the framework of the 
Atlantic community. 

One of the great tasks has been to bring Ger- 
many back into the European family of nations, 
This is a matter of importance and deep self-inter- 
est both to the Germans and to the rest of Western 
Europe. If you look at a map of Europe, you can 
see at once that it makes a great deal of difference 
whether Europe is to be made defensible west of 
the Rhine, or near the Elbe, where the Iron Curtain 
now cuts through Germany. And it makes a great 
deal of difference not only to the Germans them- 
selves, but also to the people of Scandinavia, the 
Low Countries, to England, France, and Italy. 

But in dealing with this matter, we were grap- 
pling with problems that had roots in the ancient 
past, aggravated by events still fresh in memory. 
There was a natural and reasonable desire on all 
sides not to create conditions that would permit a 
recurrence of the terrible events of the past. 

The statesmen of Europe understood fully that 
it was right and proper and necessary that Ger- 
mans should be enabled to participate in the de- 
fense of an area in which their own country lies. 
But the problem that worried the people of 
Europe, including the Germans themselves, was: 
How to do this without raising again the danger 
of unbridled German militarism? And how to 
restore Germany to a position of dignity and 
equality in this effort so that it would willingly 
and enthusiastically participate? 

Now these things I have been talking about were 
involved in the meetings with the British and 
French, and later the Germans, at London; and in 
the meeting of the North Atlantic Council at Lis- 
bon. These issues, as you can see, are intricate 
and complex, but they were brought to a focus at 
these meetings in the five main points I cited a 
moment ago. 

The first thing we wanted to do at Lisbon was 
to reach agreement on a realistic plan for increas- 
ing Nato’s military forces. The Supreme Com- 
mand must be assured of the largest number of 
effective combat forces that can be developed 
this year, and we wanted to lay the groundwork 
for further increases in 1953 and 1954. 


Goals for Various Countries 


In order to do this, it was necessary to deter- 
mine the real economic capacity of each Nato 
country and to agree on specific goals for each 
country. It was also necessary to get agreement 
on the military and economic measures which the 
various countries must take in order to reach these 
goals. 

All these things were done. A temporary coun- 
cil committee worked out realistic goals in con- 
sultation with each government. The estimates 
for 1952 were accepted as firm goals. The forces 
which will be made available in Europe by the end 
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of 1952 will constitute a real fighting force com- 
posed of a specified number of ground combat 
divisions, air formations, and naval forces. The 
figures for 1953 and 1954 were adopted as provi- 
sional goals, to be used for planning purposes. 
To achieve these goals will require great effort and 
balanced and economical use of resources. But 
the important thing we found out was that it was 
possible to accomplish. Agreement has been 
reached that it can be done and on what forces 
each of the partners are to provide in 1952. 

The second thing we had to do was to agree 
on the construction of facilities required for the 
effective maintenance and operation of these 
forces. There must be airfields. There must 
be communications—port facilities—headquarters 
and other installations—many things which re- 
quire construction and financing. This becomes 
complicated because these facilities need to be built 
and maintained in common in order to allow these 
unified forces to operate. 

One thing I can’t explain to you is how these 
facilities came to be called by the name of “infra- 
structure.” But despite this heavy handicap, good 
progress was made on this issue too. 

Agreement was reached as to how these costs— 
in the neighborhood of 400 million dollars— 
should be shared so that the work of getting these 
facilities built could go forward without inter- 
ruption. 


European Defense Community 


The third point concerns the establishment of 
the European Defense Community. The achieve- 
ment of this great unifying step, which accords 
with the efforts and policies of both the executive 
and legislative branches of our Government, is of 
vital importance to our country. We are deeply 
concerned that it should come into existence, and 
continue in existence, in unity and in growing 
strength. All of this adds to European security 
and to our own. 

For more than a year, six states of Western 
Europe, including West Germany, have been 
working together to find a way of merging their 
military forces on the continent into a European 
Army. These forces would be under a common 
control, so that none of these countries would con- 
stitute a threat to any other, and so that the most 
effective use may be made of these forces in the 
common interest. 

The European Defense Community will include 
not only ground, naval, and air forces but eco- 
nomic and political institutions. This bold and 
imaginative venture holds great promise for the 
future. 

What the North Atlantic Council did was to 
give its blessing to the principles which France, 
Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany have worked out to 
establish the European Defense Community. 
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When this treaty is completed and ratified—which 
we hope will be accomplished without delay— 
German units will be developed as part of a Euro- 
pean Army, which is to be part of the Nato Su- 
preme Command. 

The European Defense Community will be 
closely interlocked with Nato. Each will be im- 
portant to the other. They will meet together, as 
needed. Security guarantees between the two or- 
ganizations now agreed upon will be presented to 
legislative bodies. And inthis way, West Germany 
will be closely associated with the whole defense 
arrangements for Western Europe. 


Restoration of Germany 


This, in turn, was closely related to the fourth 
main point dealt with in these meetings; that is, 
the restoration of Germany to a responsible and 
equal place among nations. What we would like 
to see is the peaceful unification of all Germany 
under conditions of freedom. This remains our 
aim, but the history of Soviet obstruction and 
Communist policy in postwar Europe does not 
encourage us to hope that this goal can be achieved 
in the immediate future. Therefore, what the 
three Occupying Powers—Britain, France, and 
ourselves—are now seeking to do is to put an end 
to the Occupation of Germany through a series 
of contractual agreements between these three 
Governments and the Federal Republic. These 
agreements would establish German sovereignty to 
the fullest extent possible in the present world sit- 
uation. Coupled with the European Defense Com- 
munity arrangements, they would provide the nec- 
essary safeguards against aggressive militarism. 

We succeeded, at London and Lisbon, in reach- 
ing decisions which open the way to the conclusion 
of these agreements. This involved some ex- 
tremely difficult and tangled problems, such as the 
amount of the German contribution to the common 
defense. In all these problems, our European col- 
leagues demonstrated statesmanship of a high or- 
der. It was inspiring to see people face resolutely 
and sommannala the problems of the future, not 
dwelling in the fears and resentments of the past. 

It was a thrilling thing to feel the hope and ex- 
citement with which Europe responded to the 
progress made against these ancient national rival- 
ries which have caused so much mischief for so 
long. The job is not completed, but 2 years of 
patient work have brought us close to the point 
where these measures for creating a European De- 
fense Community and ending the Occupation of 
West Germany can be reduced to words and laid 
before national legislature for their action. They 
have brought us to the dawn of a new day in 
Europe. 

Finally, the fifth point at these meetings con- 
cerned the reorganization and strengthening of 
Nato. At this meeting of the Council, we had 
the special pleasure of welcoming Greece and 
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Turkey to membership in the organization. Their 
joining with us is not only valuable for the com- 
mon defense, but is of particular symbolic im- 
portance. Here are two countries who not long 
ago were hard beset by Communist pressure, and 
whose independence was supported by the doctrine 
which bears the name of our President. These 
countries not only withstood the Communist on- 
slaught, but they have become strong and de- 
pendable allies. 

Important steps were taken to strengthen the 
institutions of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation to enable it to carry out the difficult tasks 
it must face in passing from the planning to the 
action stage of its existence. It was agreed to 
establish a permanent headquarters in Europe 
near the European Defense Community and 
Suape, with a Secretary General, and a Council 
that would remain constantly in session and keep 
the defense programs of the members under 
continuous review. The responsibilities of the 
Supreme Command were increased. 


Progress Toward a United Europe 


The progress made on these five points, taken 
together, is a great stride toward the goal of a 
strong and united Europe. 

These are not completed actions. Hard work 
remains to be done. Let us look at some of the 
problems which lie ahead of us in these fields. 

These negotiations will now go on to another 
stage—one that is familiar to us—one in which 
these actions will be debated, discussed, and acted 
upon by the representatives of the people in each 
of these countries. Thisisasitshould be. In our 
free societies, meetings of ministers cannot be 
decisive unless they are deeply rooted in the 
understanding and support of the people and the 
people’s representatives. 

These discussions will raise problems in many 
countries. The debate and votes yesterday in the 
French Chamber of Deputies illustrate the prob- 
lems which will arise. The difficulty there was 
not over approval of the actions taken at Lisbon, 
but over the internal measures which should be 
adopted in carrying them out. 

I am convinced that the problems which will 
arise can and will be solved. What brings hope 
and conviction—which in my own case refuses 
to be dimmed by any difficulties—is that these 
decisions which we have been discussing are of the 
most far reaching importance and benefit for each 
nation individually, for the whole group of na- 
tions together, and for the hope of all men for 
peace. Individual national interests and the com- 
mon interests of all are both served by these de- 
cisions. I believe that this great and inspiring 
truth will be clearly evident to the people in all 
countries as they discuss these measures, and that 
it will inevitably gain their support. 

Our friends in Europe have grave economic 
problems. These are, and must be, dealt with 
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courageously and cooperatively. In our own 
country, within a few days, the President is sub- 
mitting to the Congress the Mutual Security 
Program for the coming year. This program is 
playing a vital part in the structure of strength 
which is being built in Europe. It deserves our 
utmost support. 

The days of danger are still with us. The 
forces which will be available in Europe by the 
end of this year are not the total forces required 
to assure the maintenance of peace. This is true 
even when the productive power of the United 
States and our air power is added. But they will 
be an effective and united force, which will grow 
in the years that follow. We have agreed on a 
good and useful and possible year’s work. It will 
reduce but not remove the dangers we face. This 
can only be done by hard work. 

The strength and unity of free nations must be 
built, step by step, to achieve security against 
attack. We build this in the firm faith that free 
societies will prove stronger in the long run. 

But this, in the final analysis, depends upon the 
support of the people, and upon none more than 
the people of the United States. 

A vital ingredient of this whole structure is 
the steadiness and determination of the people of 
this country. 

A week ago tonight, while we were meeting at 
Lisbon, there occurred the anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. I thought of how 
great the difficulties must have seemed to Wash- 
ington and the people of his time; how insuperable 
the obstacles; how many good reasons existed why 
this country, when weak and disunited, could never 
succeed. 

But then, as now, success did not come from 
dwelling upon difficulties. 

If instead we summon up the will and the reso- 
lute spirit that enabled Washington and a group 
of determined men to lay the foundations of this 
great country, we will succeed. And we must 
succeed. 

In Europe, the home of democratic freedom and 
the other great ideals of Western civilization, 
what we are helping to build is not only a bastion 
of freedom but a new reality. The unity of Eu- 
rope has been brought closer to realization than 
ever before in history. 

The events of the past 2 weeks will be remem- 
bered for the giant strides that have been taken 
toward this goal, this vision which has the power 
to arouse the devotion and excite the enthusiasm 
of the people of an entire continent. 

Many attempts have been made to unite the 
continent of Europe by force and have failed. 
But free men will accomplish, by peaceful means 
what tyrants have never been able to do, and 
in so doing, they will demonstrate the creative 
energy and power of freedom which will con- 
tinue to flourish long after tyrannies have been 
forgotten. 
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FINAL COMMUNIQUE 
[Released to the press February 26] 


The ninth session of the North Atlantic Council 
was held in Lisbon from February 20 to February 
25, 1952, under the chairmanship of the Honorable 
Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State 
for External A ffairs. 

On February 18, the kingdom of Greece and the 
republic of Turkey acceded to the treaty, and rep- 
resentatives of their respective Governments at- 
tended throughout the session. In all, thirty-five 
Ministers of fourteen countries took part in the 
discussions of the council. 


(2) 

The Council made further progress in dealing 
with current and long-range problems of the At- 
lantic community. The decisions taken and the 
agreements reached by the Council are the prac- 
tical result of projects initiated at earlier sessions 
and reflect the continuing work of the treaty agen- 
cies. They represent the united efforts of member 
Governments to safeguard the peace, stability and 
well-being of the North Atlantic community 
through the strengthening of their collective 
defense. 

(3) 


The Council took note of a report of the Paris 
conference on the European Defense Community 
and a report by the occupying powers on the pro- 

osed contractual arrangements with the German 
‘ederal Republic. The Council found that the 
oar underlying the treaty to establish the 

uropean Defense Community conformed to the 
interests of the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. It also agreed on the principles which 
should govern the relationship between the pro- 
posed community and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The North Atlantic Council agreed 
to — to its members and to the European 
Defense Community reciprocal security undertak- 
ings between the members of the two organiza- 
tions. Such undertakings would require rati- 
fication in accordance with the constitutional 
processes of the states involved. All these deci- 
sions are inspired by the conviction that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the European 
Defense Community have a common objective, to 
strengthen the defense of the Atlantic area, and 
that the development of the European Defense 
Community should be carried forward in this 
——. Therefore, the Council considered that the 
obligations and relationships between the com- 
munities should be based on the concept of two 
closely related organizations, one working, so far 
as this objective is concerned, within the frame- 
work of, and reinforcing the other. 


(4) 
The Council took detailed and comprehensive 
action based on the recommendations of the Tem- 
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poseny Council Committee. The decisions taken 
y the Council provided for the earliest build- 
ing-up of balanced collective forces to meet the 
requirements of external security within the capa- 
bilities of member countries. Agreement was 
reached on the specific defensive strength to he 
built this year, and on a definite program of meas- 
ures to be taken this year to increase defensive 
strength in following years. A number of im- 
portant steps were agreed to be taken by the treaty 
organization and by member governments to ac- 
complish this building-up with a more efficient 
use of resources. Policies designed to maintain 
and strengthen the economies and social stability 
of member countries were agreed and recom- 
mended to governments. 


(5) 


Agreement was reached on the financing of a 
further portion of the infrastructure program, 
for airfields, communications and headquarters. 


(6) 


The terms of reference of the Standing Group 
and of the Supreme Commander, Allied Powers 
in Europe, were revised to reflect added responsi- 
bilities, notably for equipment priorities and 
planning for the logistical support of the military 
forces. 

The Council agreed that the ground and air 
forces of Greece and Turkey assigned to Nato 
will operate under the over-all command of 
SACEUR (Supreme Allied Commander Europe) 
through Commander in Chief, Southern Europe. 
The naval forces of Greece and Turkey will 
remain for the present under their national Chiefs 
of Staff, operating in close coordination with all 
other naval forces in the Mediterranean. The 
Standing Group was directed to continue its 
study of command of naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean area and their coordination with land and 
air forces and to submit a definitive report to the 
Council at its next meeting. 


(7) 


The Council also took action to adapt the Treaty 
Organization to the needs arising from the de- 
velopment of its activities from the planning to 
the operational stage. The North Atlantic Coun- 
cil, while continuing to hold periodic ministerial 
meetings, will henceforth function in permanent 
session through the appointment of permanent 
a The Council decided to appoint 
a Secretary General, who will head a unified inter- 
national secretariat designed to assist the Council 
in the fulfillment of the increasing responsibilities. 
All civilian activities of the organization will be 
concentrated in the geographical area where are 
situated other international agencies whose work 
is closely related to that of the Treaty Organiza- 
tion and with which close administrative connec- 
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tion is essential to efficiency. These are presently 
situated in the vicinity of Paris. When these 
changes become effective, the Council will assume 
the functions hitherto performed by the Council 
Deputies, the Defense Production Board, and the 
Financial and Economic Board. 


(8) 


The Council adopted a report of the Atlantic 
Community Committee, established at its Ottawa 
meeting. This report emphasized the importance 
of economic cooperation, the expansion and 
liberalization of trade, and the possibility of 
working out closer cooperative arrangements with 
other bodies, particularly the Orrc (Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation). In 
approving the analysis of the problem of the 
movement of labor between member countries in 
the report of the Atlantic Community Committee, 
the Council acknowledged the importance of this 
problem and endorsed the resolution of the Tem- 
porary Council Committee on this subject. It 
was agreed that the permanent North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization should keep this problem 
under continuous review, and make recommenda- 
tions for the elimination, by the most effective 
utilization of manpower resources, of general or 
specific manpower shortages which hinder defense 
production. As cooperation in the field covered 
by the five-power Atlantic Community Committee 
is of direct and common concern to each member 
of the Council, it was decided that the future work 
in this sphere should be transferred to the 
Council. 

(9) 


The Council issued a declaration reaffirming the 
aims of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
as the promotion of peace through defensive 
strength and enduring progress. 


The Declaration of Aims 


In the course of their discussions in Lisbon the 
members of the North Atlantic Council reviewed 
the aims of their association. 

They wish once more to emphasize that this 
association was forged as a shield against aggres- 
sion. Its first aim is peace, and the armed 
strength which is being Built up by the united 
efforts of the member nations will be used only 
for the defense of their countries and the security 
of their peoples. 

The plan for the build-up of defense forces for 
the North Atlantic Treaty area laid down by the 
Tcc has been adopted at the present session of the 
Council in the belief that defensive strength will 
prove the best deterrent to aggression. 

The Council has learned with approval of the 
main oe of the plan worked out between 
five of its members (France, Italy, Belgium, the 
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Netherlands, Luxembourg) and the (West) Ger- 
man Federal Republic for a European Defense 
Community. 

The establishment of this community will help 
to promote the closer association of the Western 
Euroupean countries and to strengthen the defense 
of the North Atlantic area. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, re- 
specting the principles on which the community 
is founded, will support and cooperate with its 
institutions. 

The arrangements to govern the relationships 
between the two organizations which have been 
approved at Lisbon will insure that in pursuit of 
the common objective, the defense of the North 
Atlantic Treaty area, the E.D.C. will reinforce 
and work within the framework of Nato. 

The partnership between the nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty is not for defense alone but 
of enduring progress. The members of the Council 
look forward to the time when the main energies 
of their association can be less concentrated on de- 
fense and more fully devoted to cooperation in 
other fields, for the well-being of their peoples and 
for the advancement of human progress. 

Then, as now, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization will have to play its part, and to this 
end it has been agreed in Lisbon to strengthen its 
structure so that it may become a still more effec- 
tive association of like-minded nations determined 
to maintain in peace the unity of purpose and effort 
achieved in the face of present dangers, and to 
express itself by continuous collaboration on com- 
mon problems. 

The understanding and sense of fellowship 
which the members wish to see develop between 
their countries cannot be achieved by governmental 
action alone. All citizens can play their part in 
the work of uniting the peoples in one Atlantic 
community which will afford, in ever increasing 
measure, the benefits of peace, freedom and pros- 
perity. 


TEMPORARY COUNCIL COMMITTEE 
REPORT ADOPTED 


[Released to the press February 25] 


Following is the text of the press release on the 
Report of the Temporary Council Committee 
issued at Lisbon on February 24: 


1. The North Atlantic Council yesterday 
adopted the plan of action of its Temporary Coun- 
cil Committee. The approval of the Council reso- 
lution on the Temporary Council Committee re- 
port brought to a successful conclusion the work 
of the Temporary Council Committee, established 
by the Council at its meeting at Ottawa on Sep- 
tember 19, 1951. 

2. By its resolution on the Tcc report, the North 
Atlantic Council agreed on specific policies and 
plans for building Naro defensive strength during 
the present year. Nato nations agreed to provide 
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approximately 50 divisions in appropriate condi- 
tions of combat readiness and 4,000 operational air- 
craft in Western Europe as well as strong naval 
forces. It further provided a definite program for 
taking measures this year necessary to increase the 
defensive power of Naro in following years. This 
defensive force does not include the contributions 
of Greece and Turkey. 

There was general agreement that this increase 
in defensive power will constitute an important in- 
creased deterrent against aggression. hile not 
covered specifically by the Council action at Lis- 
bon, it was recognized that Allied strategic air 
power is already a powerful deterrent to aggres- 
sion and in the event of attack would be a most 
valuable addition to the defense of Western 
Europe. 

3. The primary task of the Tcc was to develop a 
plan of action reconciling the issues arising from 
the requirements of a militarily acceptable defense 
plan and the politico-economic capabilities of the 
member countries. Through the work of a screen- 
ing and costing staff under the direction of Gen- 
eral McNarney, it considered ways and means of 
building balanced effective defensive forces at 
minimum cost. At the same time it made a care- 
ful appraisal of the politico-economic capabilities 
of each Nato country and of the economic prob- 
lems which will have to be dealt with in wie to 
develop those capabilities. 

4. The Council resolution, derived from the Tcc 
report, lays the emphasis on defense which is 
prompt, effective and practicable. This requires 
(a) action for the earliest build-up of balanced col- 
lective forces, (b) policies designed to maintain 
and strengthen the economic and social structure 
of each country and (c) appropriate organiza- 
tional arrangements. 


(1) The threat which the member countries of 
Nato now face clearly requires that they promptly 
build up their effective forces. The various ele- 
ments of this build-up should be kept in balance 
so as to make possible at all times the maximum 
combat-ready forces as an effective deterrent 
against aggression. 

(A) The Council resolution stated measures 
essential to the achievement of the planned build- 
up of Nato defensive strength in this and follow- 
ing years. These measures emphasized : 

(1) Economy in the use of resources for de- 
fense, 

(2) The elimination of less essential defense 
activities, 

(3) Adoption of detailed measures developed 
by Tcc for improving the combat efficiency of 
national forces, 

(4) A further development of Naro-wide 
equipment supply planning, 

(5) Initiation of a system of Nato priority 
recommendations to assist in the allocation of 
equipment by nations, 
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(6) An increased efficiency through improved 
organizational arrangements. 


On these and other points, specific recommenda- 
tions have been agreed to by Nato governments, 
and instructions for action given with provisions 
for Nato follow-up. 

(B) The directives defining the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of General Eisenhower and of the 
military committee’s standing group have been 
revised to reflect added responsibilities. 

(C) The Tcc plan of action included the as- 
sumption that Germany will in subsequent years 
contribute forces through the European Defense 
Community to the defense of Europe. 

(2) Adequate defensive strength can be created 
and maintained only if the economic and social 
foundation in each country remains sound and 
healthy. The Council made a number of recom- 
mendations for strengthening the economies of 
the participating countries, involving national 
and cooperative action. The Council recom- 
mended that all Nato governments should take all 
practicable measures 


(A) To encourage general economic expansion ; 

(B) To increase production of scarce raw ma- 
terials and to control their use as necessary to 
conserve supplies and insure defense requirements 
are met; 

(C) To prevent inflation by adoption of neces- 
sary sound fiscal, financial, and monetary policies ; 

(D) To facilitate labor mobility among Nato 
countries and to alleviate manpower shortages in 
defense industries; 

(E) To adopt measures to improve the equi- 
table distribution of the internal burden of de- 
fense in the Naro countries; 

(F) To maintain essential imports through a 
satisfactory solution of balance of payments prob- 
lems, in particular by increasing the dollar earn- 
ings of European countries. 


(3) Nato activities are shifting in emphasis 
from the planning to the operational stage. The 
machinery and methods of operation of Nato must 
be adjusted to this new situation. In particular, 
the Tcc recommended methods to develop and 
keep up to date a Nato-wide defense program 
which is balanced, feasible and economical. On 
this basis, there is a need for continual planning 
and follow-up by Nato agencies, based on annual 
reviews of the Tcc type, by the permanent Naro, 
to provide a firm program for the immediately en- 
suing year and provisional guidance for longer- 
term actions. 

The Council recognized the existence of a num- 
ber of military, economic and political problems 
which the member countries face in implementing 
fully its recommended program for 1952. The 
Council agreed that urgent and sustained action on 
these problems is of vital importance to the achieve- 
ment of Nato security objectives, and urged that 
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the governments and the Naro agencies undertake 
without delay the specific actions required. _ 

The Council resolution recognizes that the risk 
of aggression will continue. It also recognizes that 
there is a great urgency for increased defensive 
power in the North Atlantic Treaty area on a 
truly operational basis, and that governments in- 
dividually and collectively should devote their best 
efforts to this end. 

5. The Council invited the Governments of 
Greece and Turkey to consider with appropriate 
Nato bodies the applicability of the findings and 
recommendations of the Tcc to Greece and Turkey. 
It opened the way for the participation of Greece 
and Turkey on a full and equal basis in the annual 
review to be undertaken beginning next summer. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


The North Atlantic Council meets today at an 
important stage of its life. We have already laid 
the foundations for success and are approaching 
the difficult and intricate task of building upon 
these foundations an enduring structure of 
strength and freedom. Confronted by situations 
which have their roots deep in history, our gov- 
ernments have met these problems squarely. They 
have taken courageous decisions. The job we now 
face is the hard, unspectacular one of translating 
these decisions into action. 

We have all come a long way since we first met 
in 1949. We have studied our weaknesses and 
learned what we must do in order to be strong. 
We have constructed in Nato the machinery 
through which we can work together effectively. 
We have developed strategic plans which will per- 
mit our countries to take coordinated action in the 
event of an attack. 

We have combined to create a force through 
which we can make the most effective use of our 
collective defensive strength. Each of our coun- 
tries has increased its financial, productive, and 
human efforts and has taken steps which will lead 
to further increases in the immediate future. 

Significant progress has been made toward the 
integration of Europe for its greater safety and 
more assured development. The Schuman Plan 
has merged the iron and steel resources of West- 
ern Europe. The creation of the European De- 
fense Community has been brought to a point 
where the approval of this Council for its form 
and authority can be obtained. There are many 
details still to be worked out, and there are still 
doubts in the public mind which must be set to 
rest. But we are now agreed on the broad princi- 
ples, and I think that all the nations concerned 
can move forward confidently to make it a reality. 

Today we welcome Greece and Turkey into the 
North Atlantic Council. This marks a significant 


*Made at the opening meeting of the ninth Nac ses- 
sion at Lisbon on Feb. 20. 
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milestone in the efforts of the free world to insure 
international peace and security. These coun- 
tries have long been making an effective contribu- 
tion to the attainment of that end by their 
steadfast opposition to all aggressive oppressions, 
by their active role in the United Nations, and by 
shake effective contribution to the collective action 
in Korea. Their entry into Nato constitutes recog- 
nition by Greece and Turkey and by the other 
Nato countries that the principles and purposes 
of collective security to which we are all dedicated 
will be furthered by this new association. 

All these events testify to the creative age 
of democracy to master new problems with new 
solutions. The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion was itself a creation of democracy. Alon 
with the British Commonwealth and the Unite 
Nations, it must rank as one of the great demo- 
cratic institutions invented in half a century. 
Being confronted and endangered by one of the 
oldest types of political institutions, a rigid mili- 
tary autocracy ruled by police power, it bespeaks 
the will of the democracies to safeguard their 
freedom. It bespeaks their political maturity in 
being able to keep that freedom unimpaired while 
putting forth the effort to build up their collective 
strength. 

While we have reason to take pride in what our 
countries have accomplished, I know we are all, 
sobered by the realization that the hardest part of 
the journey still lies ahead. What we have done 
will be of little value unless we finish the job. We 
must make decisions that will not be easy to make 
and we must take actions that will strain all o 
us to the utmost. 

These actions cannot be taken by this Council 
alone. It is a task for governments and for 
peoples. We must develop the concrete military 
strength which alone can insure our peoples 
against the destruction and suffering of another 
world war. 

At a time when we are beginning to make real 
progress in building our defensive strength—at a 
time when armies on paper are being translated 
into armies in the field—and at a time when we 
know that so much remains to be done—I am con- 
fident you will not find it inconsistent for me to 
pause briefly to consider what is to be done with 
this strength once it is attained. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps, is what we will not do with this 
strength. 

The people of my country and the peoples of 
the other countries of the Atlantic community do 
not cherish military strength for its own sake. 
They know that they need military strength to be 
secure against aggression. They know that a 
vacuum of weakness, as seen in Korea, constitutes a 
fatal temptation to autocracies determined to ex- 
pand. They know that unless this vacuum is re- 
placed by strength, we will eventually be under- 
mined and overwhelmed. For this reason, we seek 
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to build forces adequate to deter aggression or to 
meet it. We do not seek to create greater strength 
than we need for this purpose; we do not desire 
military forces great enough to launch a preven- 
tive war. We desire peace, and the aim of all of 
the efforts which we have undertaken—of all the 
sacrifices which we have made and are about to 
make—is solely to insure that we will be able to 
live in peace. 

While the immediate task of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is to build military strength 
as rapidly as possible, the importance of Nato in 
the long run goes far beyond the creation of mili- 
tary strength. There must be economic and social 
and moral strength. Future hope lies in the de- 
velopment of a community of free peoples, strong 
in their minds and hearts as in their resources— 
strong enough to meet any challenge that may 
be offered by those who still hold the ancient doc- 


Treaty and Law Under the Constitution 


by Denys P. Myers 


According to article VI, paragraph 2 of the 
United States Constitution as published in a “cor- 
rect copy” by the First Congress: 


This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof ; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, any thing 
in the Constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


By that stipulation, the Government of the 
United States deals as a single entity with other 
governments and there is made possible uniform 
performance of its international undertakings in 
the States which by the tenth amendment of the 
Constitution retain “the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States.” 

The present study is an examination of the cir- 
cumstances in which this paragraph of article VI 
originated, embodying both the historical situa- 
tion that brought the problem to attention and 
the evolution of the provisions in the Federal 
Convention. 


A Feature of a Federal Government 


A provision that treaties shall be the law of the 
land is understandable in a federal system of 
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trine that might makes right and who regard the 
fundamental human aspirations and sympathies 
of our peoples as weaknesses to be despised. 

By working together as we have worked in the 
past, we can prove once again that these human 
qualities are our greatest resource. They will per- 
mit the inventive faculties of democracy to build 
institutions which can master the problems of 
power raised by modern science. 

Once we have become sufficiently strong, we 
shall still be on trial. Our wisdom and creative- 
ness will be challenged. We shall need to be 
resolute of spirit, restrained in temper, and au- 
dacious in concept, but when I look back over the 
last years I take heart for the years aheed. The 
problems they will bring will be no more for- 
midable or complex than those we have already 
faced and surmounted. We will succeed because 
we must succeed. 


government. The majority of national govern- 
ments are unitary ; that is, the local authorities are 
subject to the national regime and lack autonomy 
except for specified local matters, with the central 
government enacting laws applicable to the whdle ® 
people and in many cases those applicable only to » 
specific provinces or other divisions. Enforcement 
machinery is centralized. Responsibility for har- 
monizing activities of the national government 
and subordinate divisions is concentrated in the 
former. The situation is different in a state or- 
ganized under a federal government, for its subor- 
dinate divisions possess a large measure of 
autonomy in passing laws of local application and 
have administrative authority to a considerable 
extent, usually under their own constitutions. 
Adjustment of national and provincial authority 
requires continuing examination of the line of 
distinction between them. 

The foreign relations of a state are essentially 
unitary, for a nation must deal with foreign states 
with a single voice and asingle authority. Recog- 
nition of this fact is expressed in the constitutions 
of federal states. The constitutions of the Argen- 
tine, Brazil, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the United Mexican States, the United 
States of Indonesia, the Swiss Confederation, the 
United States of Venezuela, and the Federative 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia in one way or 
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another give the national government exclusive 
or paramount authority over foreign relations and 
treaties. 

These constitutions accomplish the purpose in 
various ways. The Argentine and Mexican con- 
stitutions follow the United States pattern and 
make treaties the law of the land. Venezuela pro- 
vides that treaties shall be approved by the "a 
gress as law. The French Union gives treaties 
regularly ratified and published “the force of law 
even when they may be contradictory to internal 
French laws.” Brazil and Indonesia lodge all 
matters relating to foreign relations in the central 
government and condition ratification of a treaty 
upon approval by legislation. The Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Switzerland, the Soviet 
Union, and Yugoslavia distinguish between 
treaties applying to the country as a whole and 
arrangements which units may make with adja- 
cent countries on matters of local interest.1 In 


addition, many recent constitutions, both federal . 


and unitary, incorporate the rules of international 
law as part of their municipal law, with the effect 
that the principle of pacta sunt servanda is ac- 
cepted as an obligation. 


Resolution of the Constitutional Congress 


The provision of article VI, paragraph 2, of the 
Constitution of the United States was evolved by 
the Federal Convention (May 25-September 17, 
1787) while the Continental Congress, which had 
charged it with reporting adequate amendments 
to the Articles of Confederation, was seriously 
engaged in obtaining compliance of the States 
with obligations assumed by the United States in 
the treaty of peace which established their 

independence. 

[Article 4 of the treaty of peace of September 3, 

1783, with Great Britain provided that creditors 
“shall meet with no lawful impediment” to re- 
covery of the full value of debts, and article 6 
stipulated that there should be no future confisca- 
tions or prosecutions for the part taken by any 
person in the war. The ratifications of the treaty 
were exchanged May 12, 1784, though it was pro- 
claimed in the United States January 14. Not- 
withstanding these provisions, prosecution of 
persons who had not supported the Revolution was 
frequent and excited; thousands of the British 
sympathizers escaped persecution by emigrating 
to Canada. Maryland, Massachusetts, New York,? 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Virginia 


The Constitution of the Soviet Union reserves treaties 
to the central government and allows the Union republics 
to make “agreements.” A treaty between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Polish Republic signed at Moscow Feb. 15, 1951, 
provided for an exchange of about 250 square miles of 
territory east of Lublin. The Soviet territory exchanged 
was in the Ukrainian Republic, which was not a party 
to the treaty. 

*The nullification of the Trespass Act in New York 
resulted from Rutgers v. Waddington (1784), a ease won 
by Alexander Hamilton. 
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passed laws obstructing the collection of British 
debts. On their side, the British in retaliation 
continued to occupy the fortresses along the west- 
ern frontier of the Northwest Territory, to the 
detriment of American traders* and notwith- 
standing the provision of article 7 for withdrawal 
of all “armies, garrisons, and fleets from the 
United States.” Further, many Negro slaves had 
escaped to the West Indies along with the evacua-_ 
tion of British troops, and had been set free by 
the British governor, which also was an infrac- 
tion of article 7.8 

The American minister to London, John Adams, 
had presented a memorial on these matters dated 
November 30, 1785, to the British Secretary of 
State on December 8, 1785, and had received a 
reply dated February 28, 1786, which Adams had 
reported to the Congress. His letter of March 4, 
1786, had been referred to the Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, John Jay, who reported back to the 
Congress on October 13, 1786.4 When this report 
was considered by the Congress on March 21, 
1787, it unanimously agreed to the following 
resolutions: 5 


Resolved, That the Legislatures of the several States 
cannot of right pass any Act or Acts for interpreting, ex- 
plaining or construing a national treaty or any part or 
clause of it, nor for restraining, limiting or in any manner 
impeding, retarding or counteracting the operation an 
execution of the same; for that on being constitutionally 
made, ratified and published they become in virtue of the 
Confederation part of the Law of the Land, and are not 
only independent of the will and power of such Legi 
latures, but also binding and obligatory on them. 

Resolved, That all such Acts or parts of Acts as may be 
now existing in any of the States repugnant to the treaty 
of peace ought to be forthwith repealed, as well to prevent 
their continuing to be regarded as violations of that treaty 
as to avoid the disagreeable necessity there might other- 
wise be of raising and discussing questions touching their 
validity and obligation. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the several States 
to make such repeal rather by describing than reciting the 
said Acts, and for that purpose to pass an Act, declaring 
in general terms, that all such Acts and parts of Acts 
repugnant to the treaty of peace between the United States, » 








*In the spring of 1787 there were offered on the London 
market 360,000 skins which would have been American- 
owned if the occupation had not continued. 

‘The report (Journals of the Continental Congress, 
1774-1789, xxxI, pp. 781-874) contains all the docu- 
ments, which are separately printed in The Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the United States of America 
from ... 10th September, 1783 ...to March 4, 1789, 
II, pp. 542, 581-648. The memorial of November 30, 
1785, complained of continued British occupation of the 
posts of Oswegatchie, Oswego, Niagara, Presque Isle, 
Sandusky, Detroit, Michilimackinac, and others. Lord 
Carmathen’s reply of Feb. 28, 1786, charged American 
violation of articles 4 and 7 of the treaty of peace and 
transmitted notes of complaints against Massachusetts 
Bay, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, with a memorial 
from British citizens concerning unpaid debts. The re- 
port of the Secretary of State of October 13, 1786, fully 
examined the State laws, reasoned the facts, and embodied 
the resolutions and letter recommended to Congress. 

5Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, 
XXXII, pp. 124, 181-182. 
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and his Britanic Majesty, or any Article thereof, shall 
be and thereby are repealed; and that the Courts of Law 
and Equity in all causes and questions cognizable by 
them respectively, and arising from or touching the said 
Treaty, shall decide and adjudge according to the true 
intent and meaning of the same, any thing in the said 
Act or parts of Acts to the contrary thereof in any wise 
notwithstanding.° 


* 
Action on the Resolutions 


The report of the Secretary of State of October 
13, 1786, was supplemented on April 6, 1787, by a 
draft circular letter to the Governors of the States, 
which quoted those resolutions in a reasoned 

»framework of exposition and included a draft law 
for their consideration, with the comment that the 
more the laws “were of the like tenor throughout 
the States, the better.” The Congress on April 13, 
1787, unanimously agreed to the letter, which was 
sent to the States under the signature of Arthur 
St. Clair, president of the Congress." The letter 


asserting that with respect to treaties the State 
“cannot severally participate (except by their dele- 
gates) nor with it [the Confederation] have con- 
current jurisdiction.” . 

By direction of Congress the Secretary of State 
next reported on April 23, 1787, draft instructions 
to the Minister at London, which were to include 
communications of the resolutions of March 21 and 
the circular letter to the States of April 13, 1787, 
with a proposed statement “that Congress are 
taking effectual measures for removing all Cause 
of Complaint on their part”. The Minister to 
London was to be instructed * to inform his Britan- 
nic Majesty “that Congress do candidly admit, 
that the 4th and 6th Articles of the Treaty of 
Peace have been violated in America, and that they 
consider the 7th Article as having been violated 
on the part of Great Britain”. Congress did not 
consider this proposal until July 18, 1787, when 
it appointed a committee to report on it.° The 
committee’s draft, which was approved July 20, 
1787,” modified the above candid language to read 
“that Congress have taken measures for removing 


cited article 9 of the Articles of Confederation ‘e] | 
S 


* Adams reported on May 14, 1787, that when he showed 
the resolutions of Congress to the British Secretary of 
State, the Marquis of Carmarthen on May 10 said they 
“did the highest honor to Congress” and hoped they might 
be communicated formally (Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the United States of America from ... 10th September 
1788 ...to... March 4, 1789, 1, pp. 747, 751; the text 
of the resolutions on p. 648). 

" Journals of the Continental Congress, xxx, pp. 177- 
184: Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States of 
America from... 10th September, 1783 ...to... 
March 4, 1789, 11, p. 649. 

8’ Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1787, 
XXXII, p. 229; Diplomatic Correspondence, cited, 11, p. 655. 

* Tbid., p. 369 note. The Committee included John Kean 
(S. C.), Richard Henry Lee (Va.), and Nathan Dane 
(Mass.). 

” Thid., 378; Diplomatic Correspondence, cited, 11, p. 758. 
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all Cause of complaint relative to the infraction 
of the 4th and 6th Articles of the treaty of peace.” 
The charge of violation of article 7 was dropped 
but a paragraph proposing a convention determin- 
ing the value of property “carried away contrary 
to the 7th Article” retained. 

These instructions were transmitted, with certi- 
fied copies of the other papers, on July 31, 1787, 
to the Minister at London, who on September 22 
acknowledged their receipt." In his letter of 
transmittal the Secretary of State was able to 
send word “that several of the States have removed 
all obstacles to the full and fair operation of the 
treaty,” and he appended textual information con- 
cerning compliance by New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Maryland, and of action taken 
by Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. 

Secretary Jay on October 16, 1787, sent to 
Adams the resolutions of Congress permitting 
him to relinquish his post as minister plenipoten- 
tiary on the expiration of his commission on 
February 24, 1788, and enclosed the printed Jour- 
nals of Congress to September 25 and copies of 
newspapers.” This sending undoubtedly included 
the Constitution, which was reported to Congress 
on September 20. When Adams saw the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1788, the Marquis of Carmarthen pre- 
sumed that “the States will all immediately adopt 
the new Constitution. I have,” he added, “read 
it with pleasure. It is very well drawn up.” 

At the time, the Americans were irked at the 
failure of Great Britain to send a minister to their 
country, and in the light of that feeling Adams 
termed this remark an “oracular utterance,” signi- 
fying “that there is not as yet any national Gov- 
ernment, but that as soon as there shall be one, the 
British Court will vouchsafe to treat with it.” 
This attitude Adams regarded as an argument in@ @ 
favor of the new Constitution.” ) 


Concurrent Origin of Constitutional Provision 


While much of this was going on, the Federal 
Convention was in session. Called by resolution 
of Congress dated February 21, 1787, to “render 
the federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies 
of Government and the preservation of the 
Union,” it convened May 25 and as early as May 
29 had before it a proposal recognizing treaties 
as the law of the land. Bearing upon the same 
matter, the Congress on July 13, 1787, adopted 
the Ordinance for the Government of the United 
States, North-West of the Ohio River, providing 
for a national regime in the region where Great 
Britain still occupied fortresses regardless of 


"™ Diplomatic Correspondence, cited, 11, p. 756, 804. 

2 Tbid., p. 796. The Constitution of the United States 
was printed in London at that period. 

* Ibid., p. 826. 
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article 7 of the treaty of peace. The language of 
all drafts clearly reflected the resolutions of Con- 
gress of March 21, 1787. 

Such was the situation and the problem to which 
article VI, paragraph 2, of the Constitution gave 
a solution while the States themselves were under 
pressure to apply the principle with reference to 
the treaty of peace that recognized their in- 
dependence as a Union. 

Edmund Randolph (Va.) submitted to the Con- 
vention on May 29, 1787, a series of 15 resolutions 
(known as the Virginia Plan) in which resolution 
6 empowered Congress 


to legislate in all cases to which the separate States 
are incompetent, or in which the harmony of the 
United States may be interrupted by the exercise of 
individual Legislation; 


to negative all laws passed by the several States, con- 
travening in the opinion of the National Legislature 
the articles of the Union. 


These three propositions were agreed to in the 
Committee of the Whole on a first reading on May 
31. To the third was added, on motion of Benja- 
min Franklin, the clause “or any Treaties sub- 
sisting under the authority of the Union,” * the 
whole proposition being agreed to without debate 
or dissent. On June 8 a motion by Charles Pinck- 
ney (S.C.) seconded by James Madison (Va.) to 
strike out the whole clause and to substitute for it: 
“to negative all laws which to them shall appear 
improper” was defeated, 3 ayes, 7 noes, 1 divided." 
This motion was an effort to invest Congress “with 
an indefinite power to negative legislative acts of 
the States,” as Mr. Madison said in seconding it. 

In making the motion, Mr. Pinckney 


urged that such a universality of the power was in- 
dispensably necessary to render it effectual; that the 
States must be kept in due subordination to the nation; 
that if the States were left to act of themselves in any 
ase it wd. be impossible to defend the national pre- 
ogatives, however extensive they might be on paper; that 


“the acts of Congress had been defeated by this means; 


nor had foreign treaties escaped repeated violations; that 
this universal negative was in fact the corner stone of 
an efficient national Govt.” 


The debate by delegates of North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and South Carolina dealt with the extent of 
the power proposed, its necessity being assumed. 

The Randolph (Virginia Plan) resolutions as 
agreed on first reading were reported from the 


“4 Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention 
of 1787, 1, p. 21. The Virginia Plan reputedly represented 
the ideas of the large States, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia, while the New Jersey Plan was con- 
sidered to represent the views of the small States. 

* Tbid., pp. 47, 54, 61. 

* Tbid., p. 162. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia voted to strike out the clause; Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia voted to retain it; and Delaware was 
divided. 

* Thid., p. 164, from Madison’s notes. 
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‘Committee of the Whole to the Convention on 
June 13, 1787, but on June 15 William Patterson 
submitted a series of resolutions pee Jersey 
Plan) and both sets were recommitted to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Among the New Jersey 
resolutions was this one: 


Res’d that all Acts of the U. States in Congs. made b 
virtue & in pursuance of the powers hereby & by the 
articles of confederation vested in them, and all Treaties 
made & ratified under the authority of the U. States shall 
be the supreme law of the respective States so far forth 
as those Acts or Treaties shall relate to the said States 
or their Citizens, and that the Judiciary of the several 
States shall be bound thereby in their decisions, any 
thing in the respective laws of the individual States 
to the contrary notwithstanding. - 


On June 19 the Committee of the Whole voted, 
7 ayes, 3 noes, 1 divided, to disagree with the New 
Jersey propositions and to report the Randolph 
(Virginia Plan) resolutions. 

In the debate before this decision James Madi- 
son stated that the New Jersey Plan could not 
“render the acts of Congs. in pursuance of their 
powers even legally paramount to the Acts of the 
States” because its ratificatio 
by the_legislat 

rge.p It was evidently on this premise 

ferred to treaty violation earlier in his 
speech : ® 







1. Will it prevent those violations of the law of nations 
& of Treaties which if not prevented must involve us in 
the calamities of foreign wars? The tendency of the 
States to these violations has been manifested in sundry 
instances. The files of Congs. contain complaints already, 
from almost every nation with which treaties have been 
formed. Hitherto indulgence has been shewn to us. This 
cannot be the permanent disposition of foreign nations. 
A rupture with other powers is among the greatest of 
national calamities. It ought therefore to be effectually 
provided that no part of a nation shall have it in its power 
to bring them on the whole. The existing confederacy 
does [not] sufficiently provide against this evil. The 
proposed amendment to it does not supply the omission. 
It leaves the will of the States as uncontroled as ever. 


The three clauses of Randolph’s sixth resolution 
agreed to on first reading May 31 came before the 
Committee of the Whole in revised form on July 
Sg 

On motion of Roger Sherman (Conn.) seconded 
by James Wilson (Pa.), the following revised 
clause was rejected, 2 ayes, 8 noes: 

To make laws binding on the People of the United 
States in all cases which may concern the common in- 
terests of the Union: but not to interfere with the gov- 
ernment of the individual States in any matters of in- 
ternal police which respect the government of such States 


only, and wherein the general welfare of the United 
States is not concerned. 


Gunning Bedford, jr. ( Del.) , seconded by Gouv- 
erneur Morris (Pa.), moved the amendment of the 


* Ibid., p. 245, from Madison’s notes. 

* [bid., p. 316. 

* Tbid., 11, p. 21; details added from Madison’s notes, 
p. 25 ff. 
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next clause, which was done, 6 ayes, 4 noes, and 
the amended clause was agreed to, 8 ayes, 2 noes, in 
the following form: 


and moreover to legislate in all cases for the general 
interests of the Union, and also in those to which the 
States are separately incompetent, or in which the har- 
mony of the United States may be interrupted by the 
exercise of individual legislation. 


The next clause, which provoked some debate, 
read : 


to negative all laws passed by the several States contra- 
vening in the opinion of the national legislature, the 
articles of union, or any treaties subsisting under the 
authority of the Union. 


Gouverneur Morris (Pa.) opposed this proposal 
as not necessary, if the Government had sufficient 
legislative authority. Roger Sherman (Conn.) 
thought it was unnecessary on the ground that the 
courts of the States ea find invalid any law 
contravening the authority of the Union. Luther 
Martin (Md.) considered the power improper; he 
inquired whether all state laws would be permitted 
to operate only after submission to the Congress. 
James Madison (Va.) said the negative on the 
laws of the States was essential to the eflicacy and 
security of the general government, and elabo- 
rated on that point. Morris and Sherman were 
y xy to the negative, and Charles Pinckney 
(S. C.) closed the debate by urging the necessity 
of the negative. The clause was rejected by a vote 
of 3 ayes to 7 noes. 

Luther Martin heme then moved the following 
which was agreed to unanimously and without 
debate : 


Resolved that the legislative acts of the United States 
made by virtue and in pursuance of the articles of Union 
and all Treaties made and ratified under the authority 
of the United States shall be the supreme law of the 
respective States as far as those acts or Treaties shall 
relate to the said States, or their Citizens and Inhabi- 
tants—and that the Judiciaries of the several States shall 
be bound thereby in their decisions, any thing in the re- 
spective laws of the individual States to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


On July 23, 1787, the Committee of the Whole} 


voted unanimously to refer their work to a com- 
mittee “for the purpose of reporting a Constitu- 
tion conformably to the Proceedings aforesaid.” 
On July 24 this Committee of Detail was ap- 
pointed: John Rutledge (S. C.), Edmund Ran- 
dolph (Va.), Nathaniel Gorham (Mass.), Oliver 
Elsworth (Conn.), and James Wilson (Pa.). 

The plan of Charles Pinckney (S. C.), which 
was mentioned on May 29, was referred to the 
Committee of Detail on July 24; it contained the 
following paragraph: ** 


All acts made by the Legislature of the United States 
pursuant to this Constitution & all Treaties made under 
the authority of the United States shall be the Supreme 
Law of the Land & all Judges shall be bound to consider 
them as such in their decisions. 


1 Thid., 111, p. 599. 
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Printed copies of the report of the Committee of 
Detail were laid before the Convention on August 
6, 1787. It isa recognizable prototype of the final 
Constitution. It did not carry over the resolu- 
tion of July 17 relating to conflicting State and 
national legislation, but in listing the powers of 
the “Legislature of the United States” and in 
specifying limitations on the powers of the States, 
it realized that intent. The other resolution of 
July 17 was revised to omit the phrase “as far as 
those acts or Treaties shall relate to the said 
States,” with other language slightly altered: ** 


The Acts of the Legislature of the United States made 
in pursuance of this Constitution, and all treaties made 
under the authority of the United States shall be the 
supreme law of the several States, and of their citizens 
and inhabitants; and the judges in the several States 
shall be bound thereby in their decisions; anything in the 
Constitutions or laws of the several States to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


On the motion of Mr. Rutledge, the first clause 
of this text was amended without discussion on 
August 23 to read: “This Constitution & the laws 
of the United States made in pursuance thereof.” 
“All treaties made” was expanded on August 25 
to “all treaties made or which shall be made” on 
motion of James Madison, seconded by Gouver- 
neur Morris, in order “to obviate all doubt con- 
cerning the force of treaties preexisting.” 

The Convention appointed the Committee of 
Style and Arrangement on September 8 and on 
September 12 it reported in print the text which it 
had put together, the finished form of which 
“fairly belongs to the pen of Mr. Morris.” * 

The clause under consideration was not dis- 
cussed in the further proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. In this final form as article VI, paragraph 
2, of the Constitution it reads: 2 


This constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the author- 
ity of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every state, shall be bound 
thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of any 
state to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The drafting changes in the final form consisted 
of punctuation and simplification. “Supreme law 
of the several States” became “supreme law of 
the land,” which reasonably justified omission of 


* Tbid., 11, p. 177. 

* See the Constitution article I, sec. 8, par. 18, and sec. 
10; also article IV, sec. 1. However, Charles Pinckney on 
August 23 introduced the principle in a different form but 
withdrew it after a motion to commit it failed (Farrand, 
op. cit., 11, p. 382). 

* Farrand, op. cit., m1, p. 183. 

2% James Madison to Jared Sparks, Apr. 8, 1831, ibdid., 
111, 499; Gouverneur Morris wrote to Timothy Pickering, 
Dec. 22, 1814, that “that instrument was written by the 
fingers which write this letter,” ibid., 11, p. 420. 

* The style of this text follows the copy of Sept. 28, 
1787, as submitted by Congress to the States for ratifica- 
tion and as printed in a “correct copy” by the First 
Congress. 
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“and of their citizens and inhabitants” as an un- 
necessary or tautologous specification. Judges are 
bound “in their decisions” (an omitted phrase) 
by which they express themselves. Beveral 
States” becomes “every state” in one place and 
“any state” in another. No member in the Con- 
vention perceived any alteration of meaning in 
these changes.”" 

The distinction between laws made pursuant to 
the Constitution and treaties made “under the 
authority of the United States” seems to have 
originated in Charles Pinckney’s draft. It was 
intended to include under the Constitution treaties 
which existed already, such as the treaty of peace 
then in controversy with Great Britain, and which 
had entered into force under the Articles of Con- 





federation. Alexander Hamilton (N.Y.) on June 
18, 1787, read a sketch of ideas which he later 
wrote out for James Madison. The Hamilton 
plan contained this sentence: “The laws of the 
United States, and the treaties which have been 
made under the articles of the confederation, and 
which shall be made under this Constitution shall 
be the supreme law of the Land, and shall be so 
construed by the Courts of the several States.” * 
The scope of the phrase treaties made “under the 
authority of the United States” was unquestion- 
ably understood in that sense by the State con- 
ventions which ratified the Constitution. 


@©Mr. Myers, author of the above article, is a 
specialist in international organization in the 


Office of the Legal Adviser. 


The Stature of Germany in European Affairs 


On December 31, 1951, John J. McCloy, US. 
High Commissioner for Germany, submitted his 
Ith Quarterly Report on Germany for the period 
October 1-December 31, 1951, to Secretary Ache- 
son and W. Averell Harriman, Director for Mu- 
tual Security. Included in the report are sections 
on Germany Unity, German Nationalism, Berlin’s 
Economy, Economic Situation in the Soviet Zone, 
Employment and Unemployment, and Foreign 
Trade. 

Following is the text of Mr. McCloy’s letter of 
transmittal: 


I have the honor of submitting my Ninth Quar- 
terly Report covering the period from October 1 
to December 31, 1951. 

The period was characterized by the rapid 
growth of the Federal Republic’s stature in Euro- 
pean affairs. It was marked by the November 
conference of the Western Foreign Ministers with 
the Federal Chancellor in Paris; by a heightening 
of the prospects for ratification of the Schuman 
Plan; by West Germany’s determined stand for 
European integration in the Council of Europe at 


*Tuther Martin (Md.), who proposed the text of tne 
clause on July 17, 1787, but who was not present after 
September 4 and did not sign the Constitution, did not 
mention this clause in his slashing speech in opposition 
to its acceptance in the Maryland Legislature on No- 
vember 29, 1787 (Farrand, op cit., 111, pp. 151-59, 172- 
232). Ina letter of March 19, 1788, however, he regarded 
the final text of the clause as “worse than useless” since 
it was “an express compact and stipulation with the 
general government that it may at its discretion, make 
laws in direct violation of” “every right and privilege 
secured to them by our [Maryland] constitution” (ibid., 
1m, p. 287). 
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Strasbourg, and for a truly integrated European 
defense in the Paris discussions; and by the 
United Nations’ adoption of a West German pro- 
posal for an impartial UN investigation to de- 
termine whether the conditions for holding free 
and secret all-German elections exist in the four 
zones and in Berlin. The Federal Republic’s ex- 
ports continued to rise, the production index re- 
sumed its upward movement and coal output 
showed a promising increase. Mounting unem- 
ployment was attributed to seasonal factors. 
Thus, on the verge of the New Year the Federal 
Republic presented a generally encouraging pic- 
ture. 

A milestone in the progress of the Federal Re- 
public was reached when on November 22 Federal 
Chancellor Adenauer joined the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the U.S., U.K. and France in Paris to put 
the finishing touches on the draft of the “General 
Agreement” on contractual arrangements de- 
signed to replace the Occupation Statute. The 
understanding reached by the four Ministers 
paved the way for the conclusion of five conven- 
tions embodying in detail the terms of the new 
relationship. ‘These were in various stages of 
negotiation at the close of the period under review. 
They embody arrangements and principles affect- 
ing the changeover to the new relationship and, 
if somewhat complex and difficult of negotiation, 
it must be recalled that unlike a general treaty 
they cover the manifold details involved in the 
final liquidation of a complete governmental sys- 


@ tem as well as the arrangements relating to the 


* Tbid., 11, p. 628; art. vi, par. 6 of the plan. 
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continued presence in Germany of large bodies 
of Allied troops and their dependents. In spite 
of the problems presented it appeared that the 
conventions would be concluded in the near future. 
Upon ratification of the whole treaty structure 
by the Parliament, the Federal Republic will at- 
tain virtual sovereignty, except in the few fields 
where the present international situation necessi- 
tates the retention of certain specified but limited 
powers by the Western Allies. 

When the French National Assembly ratified 
the Schuman Plan Treaty on Dec. 13, 1951, Europe 
moved significantly closer to integration. The 
Foreign Affairs and Economic Policy committees 
of the German Federal Lower House subsequently 
recommended approval of the Plan, thus virtually 
ensuring the realization of this epochal venture. 
Final debate on the Plan was scheduled for Jan. 
9, 1952, when the government bill was to have its 
third reading in the Federal Lower House. After 
the establishment of the Schuman Plan High Au- 
thority, the functions of the International Author- 
ity for the Ruhr (IAR) and of the agencies of 
the Allied High Commission deriving from the 
Ruhr / agg pee will be progressively eliminated 
as the High Authority assumes corresponding or 
related functions under the Schuman Plan Treaty. 
Thereafter, apart from the completion of the de- 
concentration programs in Germany (which is a 
basic prerequisite to the creation of a single market 
for the European coal and steel community), the 
German coal and steel industries, together with 
those of the partner nations, will be subject only 
to the directions of the Schuman Plan High 
Authority. 

During the closing session of the Council of 
Europe’s Committee of Ministers the voice of the 
Federal Republic was raised strongly in support 
of genuine European integration. The Federal 
Chancellor, in his dual capacity as Foreign Min- 
ister, addressed the Consultative Assembly on 
December 10. He stressed not only the necessity 
for decisive action to lay the foundation for a 
unified Europe, but also the need for speed in 
building a strong military and economic com- 
munity capable of resisting successfully the men- 
ace of communism. When the Foreign Ministers 
of the six nations participating in the negotiations 
on the European Defense Force (EDF) subse- 
quently met in Paris, Germany again took a posi- 
tive stand in favor of a unified budget as well as 
other measures which would signify the creation 
of a true European force. How the budget of the 
EDF was to be managed was not resolved during 
December 1951. Nor was the problem of the super- 
visory organization fully solved. While France, 


Italy and Western Germany advocated a common,, 


defense budget and a federal organization, the 
Benelux Countries, motivated largely by constitu- 
tional difficulties, favored national budgets and 
a less centralized arrangement. It was hoped, « 
however, that satisfactory solutions would be 
found early in 1952. 
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In the United Nations, West German repre- 
sentatives were heard for the first time when a 
delegation from the Federal Republic and West 
Berlin pleaded for the necessity of investigating 
conditions for all-German elections in the four 
zones and Berlin. This demand had been formu- 
lated in September by the Federal Government 
as one of the prerequisites to free and secret elec- 
tions which were themselves prerequisites to Ger- 
many’s reunification. After first declining to 
appear before the United Nations, the German 
Communist rulers of the Soviet Zone acting ap- 
parently under the pressure of world opinion re- 
versed their position and sent a delegation to the 
General Assembly. Their refusal to acquiesce in 
such an impartial investigation by the UN was not 
unexpected. The impressive UN vote approving 
the Western proposal to establish an impartial 
investigating commission demonstrated the moral 
support which the world gives to the principle 
of German unity based on elections which are 
truly free. 

That the German Soviet Zone rulers were more 
than reluctant to bare the political conditions of 
their police state to the inquisitive eye of an im- 
partial observer was understandable; less so were 
the “reasons” advanced for the rejection of the 
proposed commission. The East Germans claimed 
that they, together with the West Germans, were 
quite able to reach an understanding under quad- 
ripartite supervision by the U.S., U.K., France and 
U.S.S.R., apparently within the framework of the 
Allied Control Authority. This position ignored 
the fact that the four powers have for six years 
unsuccessfully tried to adjust their views with re- 
gard to German unification. Moreover, the Com- 
munist proposal would mean the reintroduction of 
the Soviet veto. 

An investigation under the auspices of an inter- 
national body of which all four powers were char- 
ter members and which had proved its effectiveness 
in dealing with difficult situations in the past would 
give the Communists, if sincere, an opportunity to 
participate in a positive step toward unification 
based upon world support. 

Communist attempts to use the unity question 
as a device, if not to prevent, then at least to retard 
the Federal Republic’s integration with the West, 
have not succeeded. But the last attempt in this 
regard has probably not even yet been made. The 
issue of unification is one which troubles large 
numbers of Germans who have not the slightest 
attraction to totalitarian concepts. There are few 
if any independent Germans who would accept 
unification at any price. There are many who 
earnestly seek it if freedom can likewise be secured 
and they would not consciously take any steps 
which precluded a unified Germany. But increas- 
ing numbers of thinking Germans on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain have begun to realize that, far 
from obstructing unity, full West German part- 
nership in the free European community will prove 
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to be the most effective way to achieve peaceful 
unification on democratic terms. Indeed, it is sig- 
nificant that the Soviet appeals for unity have in- 
creased in quantity and character as the prospects 
of European integration improved. The daily 
growing moral, economic and military strength of 
this community cannot fail to continue to exert 
an irresistible force toward such a unification. 

There was a continued rise in the volume of the 
Federal Republic’s exports throughout the last 
quarter. The balance of payments with other 
OEEC countries took a favorable turn, thus once 
again permitting in early 1952 a partial liberaliza- 
tion of foreign trade, which had been bridled 
somewhat six months ago. At the same time, the 
German industrial production index reached the 
unprecedented mark of 148 percent of the 1936 
figure. Since Germany’s industrial potential and 
manpower reserves are still not fully used, it ap- 
pears probable that the utilization of these facili 
ties for the benefit of Western European defense 
would lead to a further economic expansion. 

An especially welcome development was the in- 
crease in coal production recorded during the past 
three months. Efforts of a German Coal Produc- 
tion Committee consisting of government, man- 
agement and trade union representatives consti- 
tuted in early October to further coal production 
had already resulted in an increase of the daily 
coal output. When its plans are fully carried out, 
it may be expected that one of the most serious 
bottlenecks in European production will be eased, 
and the working and living conditions of the 
miners improved at the same time. This increase, 
together with the lateness of winter weather, con- 
founded the predictions of a disastrous coal short- 
age made by those who had been attacking the 
German coal export quotas with such vehemence 
a few months ago. 

Moreover, the significance of coal as an irritant 
in Allied-German relations was likewise dimin- 
ished when agreement was reached on November 
22 within the International Authority for the 
Ruhr on a reduction of the German coal export 
quota, and on a retroactive price increase for 
Ruhr coal. Simultaneously, a formula was agreed 
under which other [AR countries could draw from 
increased German coal production on a sliding 
scale. 

A major step in the regulation of the German 
debt question was taken on December 11. The 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts, during 
the course of negotiations with the German dele- 
gation, announced in London its terms for the 
settlement of the claims arising from the postwar 
economic assistance given to Germany by the Gov- 
ernments of the U. S., U. K. and France. The 
Allies stated that they had agreed to a scaling 
down of their claims which reduced German in- 
debtedness to the U. S. from $3.2 billion to $1.2 
billion; to the U. K. from £201 million to £150 
million; and to France from $15.7 million to $11.8 
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million. The German delegation was informed 
that the Allied governments are prepared to make 
important concessions, both with respect to pri- 
ority and to the total amounts of their claims con- 
cerning postwar assistance, on the clear under- 
standing that these concessions are conditional 
upon the achievement of a satisfactory and equi- 
table settlement of Germany’s prewar debts. Fair 
arrangements were made regarding terms of re- 
payment, while it was also understood that neither 
the Federal Government nor its nationals would 
present any counter claims against the three 
powers in connection with or incidental to their 
activities in Germany since the end of hostilities. 

The economic situation in the Soviet Zone re- 
vealed continuing and drastic efforts to make it 
an integral part of the Soviet orbit economy. A 
“Five Year” Plan regulating all economic activity 
was designed to achieve this purpose. Piece work, 
overtime work without overtime pay, “competi- 
tions” between factories for an increase in pro- 
duction, and a complete’ subordination of 
Communist-led trade unions to the almighty state 
were the outward signs of the “progress” made in 
the Soviet Zone in introducing Communist labor 
conditions. 

Notwithstanding price reductions in the state- 
run “HO” stores selling rationed goods at black 
market prices, the standard of living of the popn- 
lation was still low. The export to Russia of vast 
quantities of goods from current East German 
production continued. Despite the hardships of 
the population, determined efforts were made, and 
with some success, to refurbish the outward ap- 
pearance of the Soviet Zone and to make it to an 
increased measure independent of Western Ger- 
many. Public building in East Berlin increased 
to the accompaniment of much propagandistic 
fanfare and extensive rubble clearance appeared 
to be going on in the more conspicuous sectors of 
the city. Undoubtedly the striking contrast be- 
tween the Allied and Soviet Sectors of the city 
was becoming hard to bear, for after a long period 
of dismal inactivity, a determined effort appears 
now under way to propagandize the East Sector 
by erecting a number of undistinguished mono- 
lithic public buildings, tribunes, parade areas and 
similar adornments to counter the more natural 
and active development of life in the West Sectors 
of the city. Certain housing projects are also 
planned. The attraction of Western Germany 
and of the Western Sectors of Berlin manifests 
itself in the uninterrupted flow of East Germans 
to the West, but all this stresses the need for 
housing in the West. 

While gains could be recorded during the past 
three months in the economic rehabilitation of 
Berlin, Soviet harassment of outgoing trade from 
the three Western Sectors of that city continued. 
Ignoring the understandings laid down by the 
West German representatives at the time of the 
signing of the Interzonal Trade Agreement on 
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September 20, the Communists continued to in- 
terfere with the free movement of goods in certain 
important categories. In consequence, the Fed- 
eral Republic had virtually stopped trade with the 
East Zone. The Soviet Zone authorities could 
readily create conditions which would permit the 
resumption of interzonal trade on a normal scale, 
but they have been slow to do so. 

On the surface, there was a decrease in the some- 
what noisy activities heretofore characteristic of 
the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich Party. Perhaps this 
could be attributed in part to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s move to have that party declared unconsti- 
tutional by the newly established Constitutional 
Court. It appeared that the leaders were concen- 
trating their efforts on internal and covert activi- 
ties, at least pending the outcome of the Federal 
Government’s action before the Court to have the 
party outlawed. At the Government’s request the 
Court will also test the constitutionality of the 
Communist Party. 

Political statements of certain former generals 
at the head of the veterans’ associations gave rise 
to considerable excitement. But with the resigna- 
tion of the provisional head of the top veterans’ 
organization, brought about by public pressure be- 
cause of his derogatory remarks regarding the par- 
ticipants in the July 20, 1944 plot against Hitler, 
the way seemed clear for the election of officers 
who would better represent the rank and file of 
former German soldiers. It is to be hoped that 
such leaders will limit their activities to the legiti- 
mate business of looking after the welfare of their 
members. 

In its first decision, the Federal Constitutional 
Court on October 23 upheld the Federal Law on 
the political reorganization of Southwest Ger- 
many, and ordered a plebiscite to be held in the 
states of Wuerttemberg-Baden (U.S. Zone), 
Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern and Baden (both in 
the French Zone). When held on December 9, 
the plebiscite resulted in a 70 percent majority in 
favor of combining the three areas into one south- 
west state, thus creating the third largest state in 
Western Germany. Although some resistance to 
the merger was still alive in Baden, it was expected 
that by the spring of 1952 this new and strong state 
would be a reality. 

On Jan. 31, 1952, the International Refugee Or- 
ganization (IRO) will have terminated its pro- 
gram in Germany. It could look with pride on its 
successful activities involving the migration of 
several hundred thousand displaced persons to 
other countries where they found permanent new 
homes. Organized as a successor to UNRRA, the 
IRO has played an important role in alleviating 
the plight of millions of DPs brought to Germany 
as slave labor during the war. There still re- 
mained a “hard core” of several tens of thousands 
of DPs who, for various reasons, could not be re- 
settled outside Germany. A tolerable existence for 
the displaced persons who will continue to be sup- 
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ported by the German economy will be guaranteed 
by the continued efforts of welfare organizations 
and by humane West German legislation. 

The Office of the U.S. High Commissioner in 
Germany moved in November to a new location 
in the immediate vicinity of Bonn, the seat of 
the Federal Government. This move, involving 
great administrative effort and extensive building, 
was successfully completed without undue inter- 
ruption in the functioning of the individual offices. 
This move was symbolic of the growing impor- 
tance of Bonn as a capital and of the approaching 
change in status of the U.S. representation in Ger- 
many from that of the Office of the U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany to a regular Embassy. 
The offices and apartments relinquished in the 
Frankfurt area are being utilized to meet the 
requirements of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents. 

otwithstanding inevitable setbacks and irrita- 
tions, the progress of the Federal Republic in 1951 
was impressive. West Germany had not yet taken 
the final step which would remove the last vestiges 
of the Occupation regime. But its industrious 
people under a democratic government seemed 
about to eliminate the last political and economic 
barriers and to attain again an honorable position 
of economic independence and political impor- 
tance alongside the other nations of the free world. 
The year 1952 would very likely see the emergence 
of a new Europe where, instead of a multitude of 
competing nations, a strongly knit community 
would be formed, and where the people could 
raise their eyes to higher horizons of freedom and 
well being. 


Bonn/Mehlem 
Germany 
December 31, 1951 


Further Efforts Toward 
Conclusion of Austrian Treaty 


[Released to the press simultaneously at Washington, 
London, and Paris February 28] 


The Governments of France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States of America are seri- 
ously concerned that arrangements which had been 
made for discussion by the deputies for the Aus- 
trian treaty to take place on the 21st of January 
for the purpose of concluding the treaty, were 
frustrated owing to the failure of the Soviet 
deputy to attend. 

The three Governments recall that Austria, the 
first country to be occupied by Hitler, was promised 
her freedom and independence in a declaration 
made in Moscow in the name of the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
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lics in 1948. France associated herself with this 
declaration on the 16th of November 1943. The 
Governments then announced their determination 
that Austria should be liberated from German 
domination and reestablished as a free and inde- 
pendent country. Yet 8 years afterwards and de- 
spite 258 meetings of the deputies to conclude the 
treaty, Austria has not yet regained her full inde- 
pendence. Her laws are submitted to a foreign 
body before being passed, her communications are 
controlled and censored, and, above all, her terri- 
tory is divided into zones occupied by foreign 
troops with all the economic and moral hardship 
on the Austrian people that this implies. 





The Austrians ardently desire to see terminated 
a state of affairs which should rightly have ended 
long ago. ‘The three Governments red share this 
aspiration and consider that renewed efforts should 
be made to solve a problem with which the world 
ought no longer to be confronted. They are, there- 
fore, urgently examining new proposals so that 
the Four Powers may be enabled to fulfill their 
pledge made in the Moscow Declaration to restore 
to Austria her full freedom and independence. 


Note: In releasing the above statement at Washington, 
the Department of State emphasized that no consideration 
is being given to the conclusion of a separate treaty for 
Austria without Soviet participation. 


Yugoslavia: Four Years’ Resistance to Soviet Aggression 


by George V. Allen 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia? 


It will be 4 years in June since a sudden peal of 
thunder cracked behind the Iron Curtain. The 
Communist regime of Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia 
had broken with Soviet Russia. It was as “— 
tant, in the political field, as the explosion of an 
atomic bomb. 

Everyone asked: What does it mean? Is it 
real? Will the break last? Will Tito get by 
with it? 

These questions are still being asked today. 

Fortunately, we’ve been able to observe and 
study at close range the effects of this political 
explosion. 

Since June 1948, the break between Yugoslavia 
and Russia has continually widened and deepened. 
At the same time, relations between Yugoslavia 
and the West have slowly but steadily improved. 
Today, the Yugoslav Army and people, stoutly 
resisting Soviet threats and pressures, stand as a 
bulwark of strength against aggression and thus 
buttress the whole European defense system. 

Yugoslavia’s ability to resist is important to 
the preservation of peace and security in the whole 
North Atlantic area, and thus far the preserva- 
tion of the United States. 

Let’s take a look at Yugoslavia’s position in 
Europe. Yugoslavia is about the size in area of 
the State of Oregon. She has a population of 
approximately 1614 million people. 

* Address made on “Battle Report’? over NBC televi- 
sion network on Feb. 24 and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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A close look at the picture will show you that 
Yugoslavia is hemmed in by the Iron Curtain 
countries of Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Albania. At the same time Yugoslavia is a shield 
for Italy and Greece. She also has a vital stra- 
tegic position on the Adriatic Sea. 

t is not difficult to see how she protects the 
southern flank of a defense system that runs from 
the North Sea down through the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, France, Western Germany, 
Australia, Italy, Greece, and Turkey. 


Western Military and Economic Aid 


Although Yugoslavia is not a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Naro), the 
United States and other Nato nations are coop- 
erating in giving her military assistance. Eco- 
nomic aid is now being extended under an 
agreement reached with Britain and France last 
June. Since then, the three nations have granted 
Yugoslavia 75 million dollars, of which the United 
States contributed about 50 million. This week, in 
Washington, representatives of the three nations 
are meeting again to review the situation and con- 
sider the question of further economic assistance. 
This assistance has been largely in the form of 
urgently needed raw materials purchased both in 
this country and elsewhere. 

But has Yugoslavia been doing anything to help 
herself? She has, against great odds. The brea 
with Soviet Russia in 1948 necessitated a complete 
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turn-around in Yugoslavia’s trade. A blockade 
by Russia and the satellite countries suddenly cut 
off all sources of supply, including such vital com- 
modities as gasoline and coke. Here is one coun- 
try where we don’t have to worry about the 
problem of East-West trade. Moreover, in 1950 
the country experienced a terrible drought, which 
drastically reduced the grain crop, wiped out 
agricultural exports, and threatened famine. 
This critical situation was saved principally by 
the prompt shipment of food from the United 
States. In spite of tremendous difficulties, Yugo- 
slavia today is making as great an effort as any 
country in Europe to provide for its own defense. 


Will To Resist Aggression 


How would Yugoslavia hold up as an ally in 
the event of a war? Since her separation from 
the Soviet bloc, Yugoslavia has been subjected to 
continued and increasing pressure by the Soviet 
Union and the Iron Zhisiain countries. Yet, 
through it all, the Yugoslavs have held firm. They 
have a tough army; one that’s had much experi- 
ence in fighting to defend its homeland. Its mere 
existence now serves the cause of peace. In my 
opinion, and in the opinion of most foreign ob- 
servers in Belgrade, including diplomats and jour- 
nalists, the Yugoslav Army would fight well, 
consistently, and effectively against any effort to 
subjugate the country. 1 may add that this also 
seems to be the opinion of Joseph Stalin. 

Can we be sure that Tito is first a Yugoslav 
rather than first a Communist? There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that Tito has chosen his course. 
National independence for Yugoslavia is his first 
and foremost aim. 

Internationally, Tito is adhering to the U.N. 
concept of collective security in Europe. In U.N. 
sessions, Yugoslav delegates have jalan a strong 
line in denouncing Soviet imperialism and aggres- 
sion. On the domestic side, the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment has demonstrated a broader approach to 
its problems. Tito has widened public discussion ; 
he heeds the moment at least—slowed down 
collectivization of farms. In the economic field the 
Yugoslav Government has modified the central- 
ized control and the imitation of Soviet practices 
which marked its previous policies, and has taken 
more account of economic realities. 

I don’t want to overemphasize these changes. 
Tito remains a Communist. He has not left the 
world in any doubt on this score. 

Moreover, United States recognition of the pres- 
ent Government of Yugoslavia and our grants of 
economic and military assistance do not reflect 
approval by our Government of the internal poli- 
cies of the Yugoslav regime. We have not left 
the world, or Tito, in any doubt on this score. 
In a note handed to the Yugoslav Government, we 
stated specifically that our assistance “should not 
be interpreted as implying endorsement of meas- 
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ures undertaken by the Government of Yugoslavia 


‘suppressing or destroying religious, political, or 


economic liberty.” 

Our policy in Yugoslavia is, and should con- 
tinue to be, thoroughly realistic. Certainly the 
Yugoslavs are proceeding on that basis—and 
would be foolish not to. When we each know 
clearly where we stand, there is no reason for 
concern about Yugoslav-American relations. 
They are progressing well. 


Agreement With Israel 
For Economic Assistance 


[Released to the press February 27] 


An agreement providing for economic assistance 
has been concluded by an exchange of notes be- 
tween the Governments of Israel and the United 
States, the Department of State announced on 
February 27. The exchange took place at Tel 
Aviv on that date between U.S. Ambassador Mon- 
nett B. Davis and Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett 
of Israel. 

An interim agreement completed at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 7, 1951, between James 
E. Webb, Acting Secretary of State, and Abba 
Eban, Ambassador of Israel, has already made 
available $25,730,000 of the $50,000,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress under section 205 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 19512 

The agreement makes available during the cur- 
rent fiscal year the remainder of the $50,000,000 
for specific relief and resettlement projects for 
refugees coming into Israel. The program is 
being administered by the Technical Cooperation 
Administration of the Department of State. 

Under the terms of the agreement the Govern- 
ment of Israel is to earmark an equal amount of 
its own currency to be used for these projects. 
Both U.S. dollars and Israeli currency will be 
expended under the general direction of the U.S. 
Director for Technical Cooperation in Israel, 
Bruce McDaniel, and Ehud Avriel, of the office of 
the Prime Minister of Israel. 


Letters of Credence 
New Zealand 


The newly appointed Ambassador of New Zea- 
land, Leslie Knox Munro, presented his creden- 
tials to the President on February 26, 1952. For 
text of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
147 of February 26. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1015. 
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U.S., Japan Sign Administrative Agreement 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 28 that the United States and Japan had 
signed at Tokyo on that date an Administrative 
Agreement in implementation of the Security 
Treaty between Japan and the United States.’ 
The Security Treaty was signed on September 8, 
1951, at San Francisco in order to provide an un- 
armed and defenseless Japan with the necessary 
protection against the menace of Communist ag- 
gression by maintaining United States Armed 
Forces in and about Japan. This treaty was vol- 
untarily agreed to by Japan in the exercise of its 
inherent sovereign right of individual and collec- 
tive self-defense recognized in the Treaty of Peace 
With Japan as well as in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The Agreement conforms in general to the agree- 
ments which have been concluded with sovereign 
countries throughout the world where United 
States forces are maintained. Concluded on a 
basis of sovereign equality and trust by direct ne- 
gotiation between the twocountries, the Agreement 
is satisfactory to both the United States and 
Japanese Governments and will strengthen the 
close bonds of mutual interest and regard between 
their two peoples. 

The present Administrative Agreement, which 
is an executive agreement, makes the practical ad- 
ministrative arrangements for the disposition of 
the armed forces of the United States called for 


by the Security Treaty. This Agreement is within . 


the framework and purposes of the Security 
Treaty and deals only with the use of facilities and 
areas, the sharing of costs, the jurisdiction over 
persons, certain privileges and exemptions, and 
the method of continuous mutual consultation, 
which are necessary and appropriate for the 
United States Armed Forces to carry out effec- 
tively their security mission. The Agreement 
does not deal with the problem of possible future 
increases of Japan’s own defensive capacity nor 
does it include any commitments by the United 
States or Japan with respect to the action to be 
taken in an emergency except that the two Gov- 
ernments will consult. So far as concerns the use 
of facilities and areas in Japan in support of the 
United Nations’ security action in Korea, the Jap- 
anese Government in an exchange of notes on Sep- 
tember 8, 1951, affirmed its willingness to “permit 





* BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 464. 
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and facilitate the support in and about Japan” of 
forces engaged in such United Nations’ actions. 

By implementing the Security Treaty between 
the United States and Japan an important step 
has been taken in the re soo of peace and se- 
curity in the Pacific area and in the steady progress 
of democratic nations toward a system of collec- 
tive security for peace and freedom which has 
been developing within the framework of the 
United Nations Charter. 


TEXT OF ADMINISTRATIVE AGREEMENT 


PREAMBLE 


Whereas the United States of America and Japan on 
September 8, 1951, signed a Security Treaty which con- 
tains provisions for the disposition of United States land, 
air and sea forces in and about Japan; 

And whereas Article III of that Treaty states that the 
conditions which shall govern the disposition of the 
armed forces of the United States in and about Japan 
shall be determined by administrative agreements between 
the two Governments; 

And whereas the United States of America and Japan 
are desirous of concluding practical administrative 
arrangements which will give effect to their respective 
obligations under the Security Treaty and will strengthen 
the close bonds of mutual interest and regard between 
their two peoples; 

Therefore, the Governments of the United States of 
America and of Japan have entered into this Agreement in 
terms as set forth below: 


ARTICLE I 


In this Agreement the expression— 

(a) “members of the United States Armed Forces” 
means the personnel on active duty belonging to the land, 
sea or air armed services of the United States of America 
when in the territory of Japan. 

(b) “civilian component” means the civilian persons 
of United States nationality who are in the employ of, 
serving with, or accompanying the United States armed 
forces in Japan, but excludes persons who are ordinarily 
resident in Japan or who are mentioned in paragraph 1 
of Article XIV. For the purpose of this Agreement only, 
dual nationals, United States and Japanese, who are 
brought to Japan by the United States shall be considered 
as United States nationals. 

(c) “dependents” means 

(1) Spouse, and children under 21; 

(2) Parents, and children over 21, if dependent for 
over half their support upon a member of the United 
States armed forces or civilian component. 
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ARTICLE II 


1. Japan agrees to grant to the United States the use 
of the facilities and areas necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses stated in Article I of the Security Treaty. Agree- 
ments as to specific facilities and areas, not already 
reached by the two Governments by the effective date of 
this Agreement, shall be concluded by the two Govern- 
ments through the Joint Committee provided for in Article 
XXVI of this Agreement. “Facilities and areas” include 
existing furnishings, equipment and fixtures necessary to 
the operation of such facilities and areas. 

2. At the request of either party, the United States and 
Japan shall review such arrangements and may agree 
that such facilities and areas shall be returned to Japan 
or that additional facilities and areas may be provided. 

3. The facilities and areas used by the United States 
armed forces shall be returned to Japan whenever they 
are no longer needed for purposes of this Agreement, and 
the United States agrees to keep the needs for facilities 
and areas under continual observation with a view toward 
such return. 

4. (a) When facilities and areas such as target ranges 
and maneuver grounds are temporarily not being used 
by the United States armed forces, interim use may be 
made by Japanese authorities and nationals provided that 
it is agreed that such use would not be harmful to the 
purposes for which the facilities and areas are normally 
used by the United States armed forces. 

(b) With respect to such facilities and areas as target 
ranges and maneuver grounds which are to be used by 
United States armed forces for limited periods of time, 
the Joint Committee shall specify in the agreements con- 
cerning such facilities and areas the extent to which the 
provisions of this Agreement shall apply. 


ARTICLE III 


1. The United States shall have the rights, power and 
authority within the facilities and areas which are 
necessary or appropriate for their establishment, use, 
operation, defense or control. The United States shall 
also have such rights, power and authority over land, ter- 
ritorial waters and airspace adjacent to, or in the vicini- 
ties of such facilities and areas, as are necessary to 
provide access to such facilities and areas for their sup- 
port, defense and control. In the exercise outside the 
facilities and areas of the rights, power and authority 
granted in this Article, there should be, as the occasion 
requires, consultation between the two Governments 
through the Joint Committee. 

2. The United States agrees that the above-mentioned 
rights, power and authority will not be exercised in such 
a manner as to interfere unnecessarily with navigation, 
aviation, communication, or land travel to or from or 
within the territories of Japan. All questions relating to 
frequencies, power and like matters used by apparatus 
employed by the United States designed to emit electric 
radiation shall be settled by mutual arrangement. AS a 
temporary measure the United States armed forces shall 
be entitled to use, without radiation interference from 
Japanese sources, electronic devices of such power, design, 
type of emission, and frequencies as are reserved for such 
forces at the time this Agreement becomes effective. 

3. Operations in the facilities and areas in use by the 
United States armed forces shall be carried on with due 
regard for the public safety. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The United States is not obliged, when it returns 
facilities and areas to Japan on the expiration of this 
Agreement or at an earlier date, to restore the facilities 
and areas to the condition in which they were at the time 
they became available to the United States armed forces, 
or to compensate Japan in lieu of such restoration. 

2. Japan is not obliged to make any compensation to the 
United States for any improvements made in the facilities 
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and areas or for the buildings or structures left thereon 
on the expiration of this Agreement or the earlier return 
of the facilities and areas. 

3. The foregoing provisions shall not apply to any con- 
struction which the United States may undertake under 
special arrangements with Japan. 


ARTICLE V 


1. United States and foreign vessels and aircraft oper- 
ated by, for, or under the control of the United States for 
official purposes shall be accorded access to any port or 
airport of Japan free from toll or landing charges. When 
cargo or passengers not accorded the exemptions of this 
Agreement are carried on such vessels and aircraft, noti- 
fication shall be given to the appropriate Japanese au- 
thorities, and such cargo or passengers shall be entered 
according to the laws and regulations of Japan. 

2. The vessels and aircraft mentioned in paragraph 1, 
United States Government-owned vehicles including armor, 
and members of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component and their dependents shall be accorded 
access to and movement between facilities and areas in use 
by the United States armed forces and between such 
facilities and areas and the ports of Japan. 

3. When the vessels mentioned in paragraph 1 enter 
Japanese ports, appropriate notification shall, under nor- 
mal conditions, be made to the proper Japanese authorities. 
Such vessels shall have freedom from compulsory pilotage, 
but if a pilot is taken pilotage shall be paid for at appro- 
priate rates. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. All civil and military air traffic control and communi- 
cations systems shall be developed in close coordination 
and shall be integrated to the extent necessary for fulfill- 
ment of collective security interests. Procedures, and 
any subsequent changes thereto, necessary to effect this 
coordination and integration will be established by mutual 
arrangement. 

2. Lights and other aids to navigation of vessels and 
aircraft placed or established in the facilities and areas 
in use by United States armed forces and in territorial 
waters adjacent thereto or in the vicinity thereof shall 
conform to the system in usein Japan. The United States 
and Japanese authorities which have established such 
navigaticn aids shall notify each other of their positions 
and characteristics and shall give advance notification 
before making any changes in them or establishing addi- 
tional navigation aids. 


ARTICLE VII 


The United States armed forces shall have the right 
to use all public utilities and services belonging to, or 
controlled or regulated by the Government of Japan, and 
to enjoy priorities in such use, under conditions no less 
favorable than those that may be applicable from time to 
time to the ministries and agencies of the Government 
of Japan. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The Japanese Government undertakes to furnish the 
United States armed forces with the following meteoro- 
logical services under present procedures, subject to such 
modifications as may from time to time be agreed between 
the two Governments or aS may result from Japan’s be- 
coming a member of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization or the World Meteorological Organization: 


(a) Meteorological observations from land and ocean 
areas including observations from weather ships assigned 
to positions known as “X” and “T’’. 

(b) Climatological information including periodic sum- 
maries and the historical data of the Central Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory. 

(c) Telecommunications service to disseminate meteoro- 
logical information required for the safe and regular 
operation of aircraft. 
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(d) Seismographic data including forecasts of the esti- 
mated size of tidal waves resulting from earthquakes and 
areas that might be affected thereby. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. The United States shall have the right to bring into 
Japan for purposes of this Agreement persons who are 
members of the United States armed forces, the civilian 
component, and their dependents. 

2. Members of the United States armed forces shail 
be exempt from Japanese passport and visa laws and 
regulations. Members of the United States armed forces, 
the civilian component, and their dependents shall be 
exempt from Japanese laws and regulations on the regis- 
tration and control of aliens, but shall not be considered 
as acquiring any right to permanent residence or domicile 
in the territories of Japan. 

3. Upon entry into or departure from Japan members 
of the United States armed forces shall be in possession 
of the following documents: (a) personal identity card 
showing name, date of birth, rank and number, service, 
and photograph; and (b) individual or collective travel 
order certifying to the status of the individual or group 
as a member or members of the United States armed 
forces and to the travel ordered. For purposes of their 
identification while in Japan, members of the United 
States armed forces shall be in possession of the fore- 
going personal identity card. 

4. Members of the civilian component, their dependents, 
and the dependents of members of the United States 
armed forces shall be in possession of appropriate docn- 
mentation issued by the United States authorities so that 
their status may be verified by Japanese authorities upon 
their entry into or departure from Japan, or while in 
Japan. 

5. If the status of any person brought into Japan under 
paragraph 1 of this Article is altered so that he would 
no longer be entitled to such admission, the United States 
authorities shall notify the Japanese authorities and shall, 
if such person be required by the Japanese authorities 
to leave Japan, assure that transportation from Japan 
will be provided within a reasonable time at no cost to 
the Japanese Government. 


ARTICLE X 


1. Japan shall accept as valid without a driving test 
or fee the driving permit or license or military driving 
permit issued by the United States to a member of the 
United States armed forces, the civilian component and 
their dependents. 

2. Official vehicles of the United States armed forces 
and the civilian component shall carry distinctive num- 
bered plates or individual markings which will readily 
identify them. 

3. Privately owned vehicles of members of the United 
States armed forces, the civilian component and their 
dependents shall carry Japanese number plates to be 
acquired under the same condition as those applicable 
to Japanese nationals. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. Save as provided in this Agreement, members of 
the United States armed forces, the civilian component, 
and their dependents shall be subject to the laws and 
regulations administered by the customs authorities of 
Japan. 

2. All materials, supplies and equipment imported by 
the United States armed forces, the authorized procure- 
ment agencies of the United States armed forces, or by 
the organizations provided for in Article XV, for the 
official use of the United States armed forces or for 
the use of the members of the United States armed forces, 
the civilian component, and their dependents, and ma- 
terials, supplies and equipment which are to be used 
exclusively by the United States armed forces or are 
ultimately to be incorporated into articles or facilities 
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used by such forces, shall be permitted entry into Japan; 
such entry shall be free from customs duties and other 
such charges. Appropriate certification shall be made 
that such materials, supplies and equipment are being 
imported by the United States armed forces, the au- 
thorized procurement agencies of the United States armed 
forces, or by the organizations provided for in Article 
XV, or, in the case of materials, supplies and equipment 
to be used exclusively by the United States armed forces 
or ultimately to be incorporated into articles or facilities 
used by such forces, that delivery thereof is to be taken 
by the United States armed forces for the purposes 
specified above. 

3. Property consigned to and for the personal use 
of members of the United States armed forces, the civil- 
ian component, and their dependents, shall be subject 
to customs duties and other such charges, except that 
no duties or charges shall be paid with respect to: 

(a) Furniture and household goods for their private use 
imported by the members of the United States armed 
forces or civilian component when they first arrive to 
serve in Japan or by their dependents when they first 
arrive for reunion with members of such forces or civilian 
component, and personal effects for private use brought 
by the said persons upon entrance. 

(b) Vehicles and parts imported by members of the 
United States armed forces or civilian component for 
the private use of themselves or their dependents. 

(c) Reasonable quantities of clothing and household 
goods of a type which would ordinarily be purchased in 
the United States for everyday for the private use of 
members of the United States armed forces, civilian 
component, and their dependents, which are mailed into 
Japan through United States military post offices. 


4. The exemptions granted in paragraphs 2 and 8 shall 
apply only to cases of importation of goods and shall not 
be interpreted as refunding customs duties and domestic 
excises collected by the customs authorities at the time 
of entry in cases of purchases of goods on which such 
duties and excises have already been collected. 

5. Customs examination shall not be made in the fol- 
lowing cases: 


(a) Units and members of the United States armed 
forces under orders entering or leaving Japan; 

(b) Official documents under official seal; 

(c) Mail in United States military postal channels and 
military cargo shipped on a United States Government 
bill of lading. 


6. Except as such disposal may be authorized by the 
Japanese and United States authorities in accordance 
with mutually agreed conditions, goods imported into 
Japan free of duty shall not be disposed of in Japan to 
persons not entitled to import such goods free of duty. 

7. Goods imported into Japan free from customs duties 
and other such charges pursuant to paragraphs 2 and 3 
may be re-exported free from customs duties and other 
such charges. 

8. The United States armed forces, in cooperation with 
Japanese authorities, shall take such steps as are neces- 
sary to prevent abuse of privileges granted to the United 
States armed forces, members of such forces, the civilian 
component, and their dependents in accordance with this 
Article. 

9. (a) In order to prevent offenses against laws and 
regulations administered by the customs authorities of the 
Japanese Government, the Japanese authorities and the 
United States armed forces shall assist each other in 
the conduct of inquiries and the collection of evidence. 

(b) The United States armed forces shall render all 
assistance within their power to ensure that articles liable 
to seizure by, or on behalf of, the customs authorities of 
the Japanese Government are handed to those authorities. 

(c) The United States armed forces shall render all 
assistance within their power to ensure the payment of 
duties, taxes, and penalties payable by members of such 
forces or for the civilian component, or their dependents. 
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(d) Vehicles and articles belonging to the United 
States armed forces seized by the customs authorities of 
the Japanese Government in connection with an offense 
against its customs or fiscal laws or regulations shall be 
handed over to the appropriate authorities of the force 
concerned. 


ARTICLE XII 


1. The United States shall have the right to contract 
for any supplies or construction work to be furnished or 
undertaken in Japan for purposes of, or authorized by 
this Agreement, without restriction as to choice of sup- 
plier or person who does the construction work. 

2. Materials, supplies, equipment and services which 
are required from local sources for the maintenance of 
the United States armed forces and the procurement of 
which may have an adverse effect on the economy of 
Japan shall be procured in coordination with, and, when 
desirable, through and with the assistance of, the com- 
petent authorities of Japan. 

3. Materials, supplies, equipment and services procured 
for official purposes in Japan by the United States armed 
forces, or by authorized procurement agencies of the 
United States armed forces upon appropriate certification 
shall be exempt from the following Japanese taxes: 


(a) Commodity tax 

(b) Travelling tax 

(c) Gasoline tax 

(d) Electricity and gas tax 


Materials, supplies, equipment and services procured for 
ultimate use by the United States armed forces shall be 
exempt from commodity and gasoline taxes upon ap- 
propriate certification by the United States armed forces. 
With respect to any present or future Japanese taxes not 
specifically referred to in this Article which might be 
found to constitute a significant and readily identifiable 
part of the gross purchase price of materials, supplies, 
equipment and services procured by the United States 
armed forces, or for ultimate use by such forces, the two 
Governments will agree upon a procedure for granting 
such exemption or relief therefrom as is consistent with 
the purposes of this Article. 

4. Local labor requirements of the United States armed 
forces or civilian component shall be satisfied with the 
assistance of the Japanese authorities. 

5. The obligations for the withholding and payment of 
income tax and of social security contributions, and, 
except as may otherwise be mutually agreed, the condi- 
tions of employment and work, such as those relating 
to wages and supplementary payments, the conditions for 
the protection of workers, and the rights of workers con- 
cerning labor relations shall be those laid down by the 
legislation of Japan. 

6. Members of the civilian component shall not be 
subject to Japanese laws or regulations with respect to 
terms and conditions of employment. 

7. Neither members of the United States armed forces, 
civilian component, nor their dependents, shall by reason 
of this Article enjoy any exemption from taxes or similar 
charges relating to personal purchases of goods and 
services in Japan chargeable under Japanese legislation. 

8. Except as such disposal may be authorized by the 
Japanese and United States authorities in accordance 
with mutually agreed conditions, goods purchased in 
Japan exempt from the taxes referred to in paragraph 
3, shall not be disposed of in Japan to persons not en- 
titled to purchase such goods exempt from such tax. 


ARTICLE XIII 


1. The United States armed forces shall not be subject 
to taxes or similar charges on property held, used or trans- 
ferred by such forces in Japan. 

2. Members of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component and their dependents shall not be 
liable to pay any Japanese taxes to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment or to any other taxing agency in Japan on 
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income received as a result of their service with or 
employment by the United States armed forces or by the 
organizations provided for in Article XV. The provi- 
sions of this Article do not exempt such persons from 
payment of Japanese taxes on income derived from 
Japanese sources nor do they exempt United States citi- 
zens who for United States income tax purposes claim 
Japanese residence from payment of Japanese taxes on 
income. Periods during which such persons are in Japan 
solely by reason of being members of the United States 
armed forces, the civilian component, or their dependents 
shall not be considered as periods of residence or domicile 
in Japan for the purpose of Japanese taxation. 

3. Members of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component, and their dependents shall be exempt 
from taxation in Japan on the holding, use, transfer 
inter se, or transfer by death of movable property, tan- 
gible or intangible, the presence of which in Japan is due 
solely to the temporary presence of these persons in 
Japan, provided that such exemption shall not apply to 
property held for the purpose of investment or the con- 
duct of business in Japan or to any intangible property 
registered in Japan. There is no obligation under this 
Article to grant exemption from taxes payable in respect 
of the use of roads by private vehicles. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. Persons, including corporations organized under the 
laws of the United States, and their employees who are 
ordinarily resident in the United States and whose pres- 
ence in Japan is solely for the purpose of executing 
contracts with the United States for the benefit of the 
United States armed forces shall, except as provided 
in this Article, be subject to the laws and regulations of 
Japan. 

2. Upon certification by appropriate United States au- 
thorities as to their identity, such persons and their 
employees shall be accorded the following benefits of this 
Agreement: 


(a) Rights of accession and movement, as provided 
for in Article V, paragraph 2; 

(b) Entry into Japan in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article IX; 

(c) The exemption from customers duties, and other 
such charges provided for in Article XI, paragraph 3, 
for members of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component, and their dependents; 

(d) If authorized by the United States Government, 
the right to use the services of the organizations pro- 
vided for in Article XV; 

(e) Those provided for in Article XIX, paragraph 2, 
for members of the armed forces of the United States, 
the civilian component, and their dependents; 

(f) If authorized by the United States Government, 
the right to use military payment certificates, as pro- 
vided for in Article XX; 

(g) The use of postal facilities provided for in Article 
XXI; 

(h) Exemption from the laws and regulations of Japan 
with respect to terms and conditions of employment. 


3. Such persons and their employees shall be so de- 
scribed in their passports and their arrival, departure 
and their residence while in Japan shall from time to 
time be notified by the United States armed forces to 
the Japanese authorities. 

4. Upon certification by an authorized officer of the 
United States armed forces depreciable assets except 
houses, held, used, or transferred, by such persons and 
their employees exclusively for the execution of con- 
tracts referred to in paragraph 1 shall not be subject 
to taxes or similar charges of Japan. 

5. Upon certification by an authorized officer of the 
United States armed forces, such persons and their em- 
ployees shall be exempt from taxation in Japan on the 
holding, use, transfer by death, or transfer to persons 
or agencies entitled to tax exemption under this Agree- 
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ment, of movable property, tangible or intangible, the 
presence of which in Japan is due solely to the tem- 
porary presence of these persons in Japan, provided that 
such exemption shall not apply to property held for the 
purpose of investment or the conduct of other business 
in Japan or to any intangible property registered in 
Japan. There is no obligation under this Article to grant 
exemption from taxes payable in respect of the use of 
roads by private vehicles. 

6. The persons and their employees referred to in para- 
graph 1 shall not be liable to pay income or corporation 
taxes to the Japanese Government or to any other taxing 
agency in Japan on any income derived under a contract 
made in the United States with the United States Govern- 
ment in connection with the construction, maintenance or 
operation of any of the facilities or areas covered by this 
Agreement. 

The provisions of this paragraph do not exempt such 
persons from payment of income or corporation taxes on 
income derived from Japanese sources, nor do they exempt 
ssuch persons and their employees who, for United States 
income tax purposes, claim Japanese residence, from pay- 
ment of Japanese taxes on income. Periods during which 
such persons are in Japan so.ely in connection with the 
execution of a contract with the United States Government 
shall not be considered periods of residence or domicile 
in Japan for the purposes of such taxation. 

7. Japanese authorities shall have the primary right to 
exercise jurisdiction over the persons and their employees 
referred to in paragraph 1 of this Article in relation to 
offenses committed in Japan and punishable by the law 
of Japan. In those cases in which the Japanese authori- 
ties decide not to exercise such jurisdiction they shall 
notify the military authorities of the United States as 
soon as possible. Upon such notification the military au- 
thorities of the United States shall have the right to 
exercise such jurisdiction over the persons referred to as 
is conferred on them by the law of the United States. 


ARTICLE XV 


1. (a) Navy exchanges, post exchanges, messes, social 
clubs, theaters, newspapers and other non-appropriated 
fund organizations authorized and regulated by the United 
States military authorities may be established in the facili- 
ties and areas in use by the United States armed forces 
for the use of members of such forces, the civilian com- 
ponent, and their dependents. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Agreement, such organizations shall not be 
subject to Japanese regulations, license, fees, taxes or 
similar controls. 

(b) When a newspaper authorized and regulated by 
the United States military authorities is sold to the gen- 
eral public, it shall be subject to Japanese regulations, 
license, fees, taxes or similar controls so far as such cir- 
culation is concerned. 

2. No Japanese tax shall be imposed on sales of mer- 
chandise and services by such organizations, except as 
provided in paragraph 1 (b), but purchases within Japan 
of merchandise and supplies by such organizations shall 
be subject to Japanese taxes. 

3. Except as such disposal may be authorized by the 
United States and Japanese authorities in accordance 
with mutually agreed conditions, goods which are sold by 
such organizations shall not be disposed of in Japan to 
persons not authorized to make purchases from such 
organizations. 

4. The obligations for the withholding and payment of 
4ncome tax and of social security contributions, and, except 
as may otherwise be mutually agreed, the conditions of 
employment and work, such as those relating to wages and 
supplementary payments, the conditions for the protection 
of workers, and the rights of workers concerning labor 
relations shall be those laid down by the legislation of 
Japan. 

5. The organizations referred to in this Article shall 
provide such information to the Japanese authorities as 
is required by Japanese tax legislation. 
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ARTICLE XVI 


It is the duty of members of the United States armed 
forces, the civilian component, and their dependents to re- 
spect the law of Japan and to abstain from any activity 
inconsistent with the spirit of this Agreement, and, in 
particular, from any political activity in Japan. 


ARTICLE XVII 


1. Upon the coming into force with respect to the 
United States of the “Agreement between the Parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty regarding the Status of 
their Forces,” signed at London on June 19, 1951, the 
United States will immediately conclude with Japan, 
at the option of Japan, an agreement on criminal juris- 
diction similar to the corresponding provisions of that 
Agreement. 

2. Pending the coming into force with respect to the 
United States of the North Atlantic Treaty Agreement re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1, the United States service courts 
and authorities shall have the right to exercise within 
Japan exclusive jurisdiction over all offenses which may 
be committed in Japan by members of the United States 
armed forces, the civilian component, and their de- 
pendents, excluding their dependents who have only Japa- 
nese nationality. Such jurisdiction may in any case be 
waived by the United States. 

3. While the jurisdiction provided in paragraph 2 is 
effective, the following provisions shall apply: 


(a) Japanese authorities may arrest members of the 
United States armed forces, the civilian component, or 
their dependents outside facilities and areas in use by 
United States armed forces for the commission or at- 
tempted commission of an offense, but in the event of such 
an arrest, the individual or individuals shall be immedi- 
ately turned over to the United States armed forces. Any 
person flecing from the jurisdiction of the United States 
armed forces and found in any place outside the facili- 
ties and areas may on request be arrested by the Japa- 
nese authorities and turned over to the United States 
authorities. 

(b) The United States authorities shall have the exclu- 
sive right to arrest within facilities and areas in use 
by United States armed forces. Any person subject to 
the jurisdiction of Japan and found in any such facility 
or area will, on request, be turned over to the Japanese 
authorities. 

(c) The United States authorities may, under due pro- 
cess of law, arrest, in the vicinity of such a facility or area, 
any person in the commission or attempted commission of 
an offense against the security of that facility or area. 
Any such person not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States armed forces shall be immediately turned 
over to Japanese authorities. 

(d) Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3 (c), the ac- 
tivities outside the facilities and areas of military police 
of the United States armed forces shall be limited to the 
extent necessary for maintaining order and discipline 
of and arresting members of the United States armed 
forces, the civilian component, and their dependents. 

(e) The authorities of the United States and Japan 
shall cooperate in making available witnesses and evi- 
dence for criminal investigations and other criminal pro- 
ceedings in their respective tribunals and shall assist 
each other in the making of investigations. In the event 
of a criminal contempt, perjury, or an obstruction of 
justice before a tribunal which does not have criminal 
jurisdiction over the individual commiting the offense, he 
shall be tried by a tribunal which has jurisdiction over 
him as if he had committed the offense before it. 

(f) The United States armed forces shall have the ex- 
clusive right of removing from Japan members of the 
United States armed forces, the civilian component, and 
their dependents. The United States will give sympa- 
thetic consideration to a request by the Government of 
Japan for the removal of any such person for good cause. 
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(g) Japanese authorities shall have no right of search 
or seizure, with respect to any persons or property, within 
facilities and areas in use by the United States armed 
forces, or with respect to property of the United States 
armed forces wherever situated. 

At the request of the Japanese authorities, the United 
States authorities undertake, within the limits of their 
authority, to make such search and seizure and inform the 
Japanese authorities as to the results thereof. In the 
event of a judgment concerning such property, except 
property owned or utilized by the United States Gov- 
ernment, the United States will turn over such property 
to the Japanese authorities for disposition in accordance 
with the judgment. Japanese authorities shall have no 
right of search or seizure outside facilities and areas in 
use by the United States armed forces, with respect to 
the persons or property of members of the United States 
armed forces, the civilian component, or their depend- 
ents, except as to such persons as may be arrested in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 3 (a) of this Article, and except 
as to cases where such search is required for the purpose 
of arresting offenders under the jurisdiction of Japan. 

(h) A death sentence shall not be carried out in Japan 
by the United States armed forces if the legislation of 
Japan does not provide for such punishment in a similar 
case. 


4. The United States undertakes that the United States 
service courts and authorities shall be willing and able 
to try and, on conviction, to punish all offenses against 
the laws of Japan which members of the United States 
armed forces, civilian component, and their dependents 
may be alleged on sufficient evidence to have committed 
in Japan, and to investigate and deal appropriately with 
any alleged offense committed by members of the United 
States armed forces, the civilian component, and their 
dependents, which may be brought to their notice by 
Japanese authorities or which they may find to have taken 
place. The United States further undertakes to notify 
the Japanese authorities of the disposition made by United 
States service courts of all cases arising under this para- 
graph. The United States shall give sympathetic consid- 
eration to a request from Japanese authorities for a 
waiver of its jurisdiction in cases arising under this 
paragraph where the Japanese Government considers such 
waiver to be of particular importance. Upon such waiver, 
Japan may exercise its own jurisdiction. 

5. In the event the option referred to in paragraph 1 
is not exercised by Japan, the jurisdiction provided for 
in paragraph 2 and the following paragraphs shall con- 
tinue in effect. In the event the said North Atlantic 
Treaty Agreement has not come into effect within one 
year from the effective date of this Agreement, the United 
States will, at the request of the Japanese Government, 
reconsider the subject of jurisdiction over offenses com- 
mitted in Japan by members of the United States armed 
forces, the civilian component, and their dependents. 


ArTIcLE XVIII 


1. Each party waives all its claims against the other 
party for injury or death suffered in Japan by a member 
of its armed forces, or a civilian governmental employee, 
while such member or employee was engaged in the per- 
formance of his official duties, in cases where such injury 
or death was caused by a member of the armed forces, 
or a civilian employee of the other party acting in the 
performance of his official duties. 

2. Each party waives all its claims against the other 
party for damage to any property in Japan owned by it, 
if such damage was caused by a member of the armed 
forces or a civilian governmental employee of the other 
party in the performance of his official duties. 

3. Claims, other than contractual, arising out of acts 
or omissions of members of, or employees of the United 
States armed forces in the performance of official duty or 
out of any other act, omission or occurrence for which 
the United States armed forces is legally responsible, 
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arising incident to non-combatant activities and causing 
injury, death, or property damage in Japan to third 
parties shall be dealt with by Japan in accordance with 
the following provisions: 


(a) Claims shall be filed within one year from the date 
on which they arise and shall be considered and settled 
or adjudicated in accordance with the laws and regu- 
lations of Japan with respect to claims arising from the 
activities of its own employees. 

(b) Japan may settle any such claims, and payment 
of the amount agreed upon or determined by adjudica- 
tion shall be made by Japan in yen. 

(c) Such payment, whether made pursuant to a set- 
tlement or to adjudication of the case by a competent 
tribunal of Japan, or the final adjudication by such a 
tribunal denying payment, shall be binding and conclusive. 

(d) The cost incurred in satisfying claims pursuant 
to the preceding subparagraphs shall be shared on terms 
to be agreed by the two Governments. 

(e) In accordance with procedures to be established, 
a statement of all claims approved or disapproved by 
Japan pursuant to this paragraph, together with the 
findings in each case, and a statement of the sums paid 
by Japan, shall be sent to the United States periodically, 
with a request for reimbursement of the share to be paid 
by the United States. Such reimbursement shall be made 
within the shortest possible time in yen. 


4. Each party shall have the primary right, in the 
execution of the foregoing paragraphs, to determine 
whether its personnel were engaged in the performance 
of official duty. Such determination shall be made as 
soon as possible after the arising of the claim concerned. 
When the other party disagrees with the results of such 
determination, that party may bring the matter before 
the Joint Committee for consultation under the provisions 
of Article XXVI of this Agreement. 

5. Claims against members of or employees of the 
United States armed forces arising out of tortious acts 
or omissions in Japan not done in the performance of 
official duty shall be dealt with in the following manner: 


(a) The Japanese authorities shall consider the claim 
and assess compensation to the claimant in a fair and 
just manner taking into account all the circumstances of 
the case including the conduct of the injured person, and 
shall prepare a report on the matter. 

(b) The report shall be delivered to the United States 
authorities who shall then decide without delay whether 
they will offer an er gratia payment, and if so, of what 
amount. 

(c) If an offer of ex gratia payment is made, and ac- 
cepted by the claimant in full satisfaction of his claim, 
the United States authorities shall make the payment 
themselves and inform the Japanese authorities of their 
decision and of the sum paid. 

(d) Nothing in this paragraph shall affect the juris- 
diction of the Japanese courts to entertain an action 
against a member or employee of the United States armed 
forces, unless and until there has been payment in full 
satisfaction of the claim. 

6. (a) Members of and civilian employees of the United 
States armed forces, excluding employees who have only 
Japanese nationality, shall not be subject to suit in Japan 
with respect to claims specified in paragraph 3, but shall 
be subject to the civil jurisdiction of Japanese courts with 
respect to all other types of cases. 

(b) In case any private movable property, excluding 
that in use by the United States armed forces, which 
is subject to compulsory execution under Japanese law 
is within the facilities and areas in use by the United 
States armed forces, the United States authorities shall 
upon the request of Japanese courts, possess and turn 
over such property to the Japanese authorities. 

(c) The United States authorities shall ceoperate with 
the Japanese authorities in making available witnesses 
and evidence for civil proceedings in Japanese tribunals. 
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7. Disputes arising out of contracts concerning the pro- 
curement of materials, supplies, equipment, services, and 
labor by or for the United States armed forces, which 
are not resolved by the parties to the contract concerned, 
may be submitted to the Joint Committee for conciliation, 
provided that the provisions of this paragraph shall not 
prejudice any right which the parties to the contract may 
have to file a civil suit. 


ARTICLE XIX 


1. Members of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component, and their dependents, shall be subject 
to the foreign exchange controls of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

2. The preceding paragraph shall not be construed to 
preclude the transmission into or outside of Japan of 
United States dollars or dollar instruments representing 
the official funds of the United States or realized as a 
result of service or employment in connection with this 
Agreement by members of the United States armed forces 
and the civilian component, or realized by such persons 
and their dependents from sources outside of Japan. 

3. The United States authorities shall take suitable 
measures to preclude the abuse of the privileges stipulated 
in the preceding paragraph or circumvention of the Japa- 
nese foreign exchange controls. 


ARTICLE XX 


1. (a) United States military payment certificates de- 
nominated in dollars may be used by persons authorized 
by the United States for internal transactions within 
the facilities and areas in use by the United States armed 
forces. The United States Government will take appropri- 
ate action to insure that authorized personnel are prohib- 
ited from engaging in transactions involving military 
payment certificates except as authorized by United States 
regulations. The Japanese Government will take neces- 
sary action to prohibit unauthorized persons from engag- 
ing in transactions involving military payment certificates 
and with the aid of United States authorities will under- 
take to apprehend and punish any person or persons under 
its jurisdiction involved in the counterfeiting or uttering 
of counterfeit military payment certificates. 

(b) It is agreed that the United States authorities 
will apprehend and punish members of the United States 
armed forces, the civilian component, or their dependents, 
who tender military payment certificates to unauthorized 
persons and that no obligation will be due to such unau- 
thorized persons or to the Japanese Government or its 
agencies from the United States or any of its agencies 
as a result of any unauthorized use of military payment 
certificates within Japan. 

2. In order to exercise control of military payment cer- 
tificates the United States shall have the right to designate 
certain American financial institutions to maintain and 
operate, under United States supervision, facilities for 
the use of persons authorized by the United States to use 
military payment certificates. Institutions authorized to 
maintain military banking facilities will establish and 
maintain such facilities physically separated from their 
Japanese commercial banking business, with personnel 
whose sole duty is to maintain and operate such facilities. 
Such facilities shall be permitted to maintain United 
States currency bank accounts and to perform all finan- 
cial transactions in connection therewith including receipt 
and remission of funds to the extent provided by Article 
XIX, paragraph 2, of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XXI 


The United States shall have the right to establish 
and operate, within the facilities and areas in use by 
the United States armed forces, United States military 
post offices for the use of members of the United States 
armed forces, the civilian component, and their depend- 
ents, for the transmission of mail between United States 
military post offices in Japan and between such military 
post offices and other United States post offices. 
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ARTICLE XXII 


The United States shall have the right to enroll and 
train all eligible United States citizens, residing in Japan, 
in the reserve organizations of the armed forces of the 
United States, except that the prior consent of the Japa- 
nese Government shall be obtained in the case of persons 
employed by the Japanese Government. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


The United States and Japan will cooperate in taking 
such steps as may from time to time be necessary to 
ensure the security of the United States armed forces, the 
members thereof, the civilian component, their dependents, 
and their property. The Japanese Government agrees 
to seek such legislation and to take such other action as 
may be necessary to ensure the adequate security and 
protection within its territory of installations, equipment, 
property, records and official information of the United 
States, and for the punishment of offenders under the ap- 
plicable laws of Japan. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


In the event of hostilities, or imminently threatened 
hostilities, in the Japan area, the Governments of the 
United States and Japan shall immediately consult to- 
gether with a view to taking necessary joint measures 
for the defense of that area and to carrying out the pur- 
poses of Article I of the Security Treaty. 


ARTICLE XXV 


1. It is agreed that the United States will bear for 
the duration of this Agreement without cost to Japan all 
expenditures incident to the maintenance of the United 
States armed forces in Japan except those to be borne 
by Japan as provided in paragraph 2. 

2. It is agreed that Japan will: 


(a) Furnish for the duration of this Agreement without 
cost to the United States and make compensation where 
appropriate to the owners and suppliers thereof all facili- 
ties, areas and rights of way, including facilities and 
areas jointly used such as those at airfields and ports, 
as provided in Articles II and ITI. 

(b) Make available without cost to the United States, 
until the effective date of any new arrangements reached 
as a result of periodic reexamination, an amount of 
Japanese currency equivalent to $155 million per annum 
for the purpose of procurement by the United States of 
transportation and other requisite services and supplies 
in Japan. The rate of exchange at which yen payments 
will be credited shall be the official par value, or that 
rate considered most favorable by the United States 
which on the day of payment is available to any party, 
authorized by the Japanese Government or used in any 
transaction with any party by the Japanese Government 
or its agencies or by Japanese banks authorized to deal 
in foreign exchange, and which, if both countries have 
agreed par values with the International Monetary Fund, 
is not prohibited by the articles of the Agreement of the 
Fund. 

3. It is agreed that arrangements will be effected be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and Japan 
for accounting applicable to financial transactions aris- 
ing out of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


1. A Joint Committee shall be established as the means 
for consultation between the United States and Japan 
on all matters requiring mutual consultation regarding 
the implementation of this Agreement. In particular, the 
Joint Committee shall serve as the means for consulta- 
tion in determining the facilities and areas in Japan 
which are required for the use of the United States in 
carrying out the purposes stated in Article I of the Se- 
curity Treaty. 
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2. The Joint Committee shall be composed of a rep- 
resentative of the United States and of Japan, each of 
whom shall have one or more deputies and a staff. The 
Joint Committee shall determine its own procedures, and 
arrange for such auxiliary organs and administrative 
services as may be required. The Joint Committee shall 
be so organized that it may meet immediately at any 
time at the request of the representative of either the 
United States or Japan. 

3. If the Joint Committee is unable to resolve any 
matter, it shall refer that matter to the respective gov- 
ernments for further consideration through appropriate 
channels. 


ARTICLE XXVII 


1. This Agreement shall come into force on the date 
on which the Security Treaty between the United States 
and Japan enters into force. 

2. Each party to this Agreement undertakes to seek 
from its legislature necessary budgetary and legislative 
action with respect to provisions of this Agreement which 
require such action for their execution. 


ARTICLE XXVIII 


Either party may at any time request the revision of 
any Article of this Agreement, in which case the two 
Governments shall enter into negotiation through ap- 
propriate channels. 


ARTICLE XXIX 


This Agreement, and agreed revisions thereof, shall 
remain in force while the Security Treaty remains in force 
unless earlier terminated by agreement between the 
parties. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 
United States Note to Japan. 


Toxyo, February 28, 1952 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to refer to our discussion on the terms 
of the Administrative Agreement signed today, in which 
Your Excellency stated as the opinion of the Japanese 
Government that, as the occupation of Japan by the Allied 
Powers comes to an end on the coming into force of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan, the use of facilities and 
areas by United States forces on the basis of occupation 
requisition also comes to an end on the same date; there- 
after, the use of facilities and areas by United States 
forces must be based upon agreement between the two 
Governments, subject to the rights which each might have 
under the Treaty of Peace with Japan, the Security 
Treaty, and the Administrative Agreement. I hereby 
confirm that such is also the opinion of the United States 
Government. 

In Article II, paragraph 1, of the Administrative Agree- 
ment, it is stipulated that, “agreements as to specific 
facilities and areas, not already reached by the two Gov- 
ernments by the effective date of this Agreement, shall 
be concluded by the two Governments through the Joint 
Committee provided for in Article XXVI of this Agree- 
ment.” The United States Government is confident that 
our two Governments are agreed that consultation shall 
be on an urgent basis in order to complete such arrange- 
ments at the earliest possible date. With this in mind, 
the United States Government is prepared to join with 
the Japanese Government in constituting a preliminary 
working group, consisting of a representative and the 
necessary staff from each Government to begin such con- 
sultations immediately, with the understanding that the 
arrangements made by the Preliminary Working Group 
shall be put into effect as agreed and that the task of 
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the Preliminary Working Group wouid be taken over by 
the Joint Committee upon the effective date of the Admin- 
istrative Agreement. 

However, unavoidable delays may arise in the determi- 
nation and preparation of facilities and areas necessary 
to carry out the purposes stated in Article I of the 
Security Treaty. It would be much appreciated, there- 
fore, if Japan would grant the continued use of those 
particular facilities and areas, with respect to which 
agreements and arrangements have not been completed 
by the expiration of ninety days after the effective date 
of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, pending the comple- 
tion of such agreements and arrangements. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

DEAN RUSK 
Special Representative of the President 
of the United States of America 


Japanese Note to the United States 
Toxyo, February 28, 1952 


EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Excellency’s Note of today’s date in which Your Excellency 
has informed me as follows: 

“IT have the honor to refer to our discussion on the 
terms of the Administrative Agreement signed today, in 
which Your Excellency stated as the opinion of the Jap- 
anese Government that, as the occupation of Japan by 
the Allied Powers comes to an end on the coming into 
force of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, the use of facili- 
ties and areas by United States forces on the basis of 
occupation requisition also comes to an end on the same 
date; thereafter, the use of facilities and areas by United 
States forces must be based upon agreement between the 
two Governments, subject to the rights which each might 
have under the Treaty of Peace with Japan, the Security 
Treaty, and the Administrative Agreement. I hereby con- 
firm that such is also the opinion of the United States 
Government. 

“In Article II, paragraph 1, of the Administrative Agree- 
ment it is stipulated that, ‘agreements as to specific facili- 
ties and areas, not already reached by the two Govern- 
ments by the effective date of this Agreement, shall be 
concluded by the two Governments through the Joint 
Committee provided for in Article XXVI of this Agree- 
ment.’ The United States Government is confident that 
our two Governments are agreed that consultation shall 
be on an urgent basis in order to complete such arranzge- 
ments at the earliest possible date. With this in mind, 
the United States Government is prepared to join with 
the Japanese Government in constituting a Preliminary 
Working Group, consisting of a representative and the 
necessary staff from each Government, to begin such con- 
sultations immediately, with the understanding that the 
arrangements made by the Preliminary Working Group 
shall be put into effect as agreed and that the task 
of the Preliminary Working Group would be taken over 
by the Joint Committee upon the effective date of the 
Administrative Agreement. 

“However, unavoidable delays may arise in the deter- 
mination and preparation of facilities and areas neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes stated in Article I of the 
Security Treaty. It would be much appreciated, there- 
fore, if Japan would grant the continued use of those par- 
ticular facilities and areas, with respect to which agree- 
ments and arrangements have not been completed by the 
expiration of ninety days after the effective date of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan, pending the completion of 
such agreements and arrangements.” 

The Japanese Government fully shares the desire of the 
United States Government to initiate consultations on an 
urgent basis in order to complete arrangements for the 
use of facilities and areas at the earliest possible date. 
The Japanese Government agrees, therefore, to the imme- 
diate constitution of the Preliminary Working Group re 
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ferred to in Your Excellency’s Note, with the understand- 
ing that the arrangements made by the Preliminary Work- 
ing Group shall be put into effect as agreed and that the 
task of the Preliminary Working Group would be taken 
over by the Joint Committee upon the effective date of 
the Administrative Agreement. 

With full appreciation of the contents of Your Excel- 
lency’s Note, I have the honor, on behalf of the Japanese 
Government, to confirm that the Japanese Government 
will grant to the United States the continued use of those 
particular facilities and areas, with respect to which 
agreements and arrangements have not been completed by 
the expiration of ninety days after the effective date of 
the Treaty of Peace with Japan, pending the completion 
of such agreements and arrangements. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my 
consideration. 


highest 


KaTsuo OKAZAKI 
[Minister of State] 


Comments on Relations Between 
The U.S. and Ecuador 


y Edward G. Miller, Jr. 
ssistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


In this distinguished group, which represents 
such varied contacts with Ecuador, it is natural 
to recall the long established U. S.-Ecuadorean 
business associations. Friedrich Haussarek, U.S. 
Minister to Ecuador, jotted down some notes on 
a visit to Guayaquil in 1861. At that time, 91 
ears ago, a U.S. company had introduced gas- 
ight into the port city. A U.S. company had 
built the samnaliene that were solving a major 
transportation problem on the Guayas River and 
its tributaries. U.S. companies had constructed 
an iron foundry, and had sent down two prefabri- 
cated houses for the officers of the port. And the 
fire engine that clattered down Guayaquil’s streets 
had come from Baltimore. Nor were such U.S. 
imports confined to the coast. Haussarek de- 
scribed also a cotton factory on Don Pedro Perez 
Pareja’s finca near Otovalo, all of the machinery 
having been shipped from Paterson, N.J., at a 
transportation cost of $40,000, considerable in 
those days. 

That was quite a while ago, and the interchanges 
have increased steadily through the years. Con- 
sider the works completed the past year, proposed 
or under way, with the aid of ecckdlaent 
Bank loans. They include waterworks projects— 
Guayaquil, Quito, and Ambato; improvements for 
both the Quito and Guayaquil airports; modern 
machinery for rice growing; highway equipment 
for the Gunedetiams highway; rolling stock 
and equipment for the railroad connecting the 
capital with Guayaquil. It is an imposing list, 
even if that were all. But it is only a part of 


* Address made before the Ecuadorean-American Assoc., 
New York, N. Y., on Feb. 27, and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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what Ecuador is doing, much of that and other 
activity being through her own resources and her 
own initiative. 

Consider, also, for example, what Point Four 
has meant already to Ecuador. 

Ecuador’s economy is based on subsistence agri- 
culture. It is an urgent problem. The Coopera- 
tive Agricultural Experiment Stations, jointly 
financed by Ecuador and the United States, are 
centers of investigation and extension work where 
Ecuadoran and U.S. technicians assigned by the 
Department of Agriculture work side by side in 
a program of agricultural improvements. 

Experimental campaigns against tuberculosis 
and other diseases have been started in Ecuador, 
and these programs may well result in setting the 
pattern for similar work elsewhere in the world. 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs is carry- 
ing on with Ecuador, through cooperative agencies 
known as Servicios, programs in the fields of health 
and sanitation and of education. The Servicios 
are jointly staffed by Institute and Ecuadoran 
— They are financed jointly by contri- 

utions from the Government of Ecuador and 
from the Institute on behalf of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The objective of all these programs is to 
make available to Ecuador the benefit of our tech- 
nical experience. Consequent agricultural and in- 
dustrial development will result naturally in 
enlarged economic opportunities. 

In connection with the Servicios, it is a special 
pleasure to recall that this week marks an impor- 
tant anniversary. The health and sanitation pro- 
grams now carried out by them were launched all 
over Latin America as a wartime effort by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. And the very first of these programs ever 
established was inaugurated in Ecuador, 10 years 
ago almost to the day, on February 24, 1942. It 
was followed 3 years later by a field program in 
education. 

There is nothing surprising in finding Ecuador 
first in such a field. Among the most important 
products of the vegetable kingdom originating in 
the Americas, several were first discovered for the 
European market in Ecuador, among them qui- 
nine, which was taken from Ecuador’s southern 
— of Loja to cure the malarial fevers of the 

icereine at Lima; rubber, which the French nat- 
uralist Condamine took from the Ecuadoran coast 
to Europe; cacao, tagua, the toquilla used in hat 
making. 

It is an amazing country, no matter how you look 
at it. It is liberally endowed with samplings of 
most of the world’s climates and most of the 
world’s topography. What has been called the 
“vertical geography” of Ecuador stands out boldly 
in the Avenue of Volcanoes; and in the ladder- 
pattern of mountain ranges. The Republic has 
known revolutions and natural disasters. I my- 
self have seen Ecuador tragically devastated by 
the earthquake of 1949, and I know the country’s 
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valiant efforts to bring reconstruction from the 
ruins. 

President Galo Plaza, good friend of the United 
States and strong supporter of hemisphere soli- 
darity, has declared that “The battle for freedom 
and the rejection of the inevitability of poverty 
and injustice should not have any geographical 
limitations.” Our legislators showed their appre- 
ciation of this Ecuadoran attitude when they es- 
tablished a record by 17 times interrupting with 
applause that speech by President Plaza before 
the joint session of Congress on the occasion of his 
memorable visit last year.? 

Ecuador’s love of freedom has always been a 
national characteristic. It was 100 years ago last 
July that Ecuador decreed the abolition of slavery 
in Lincolnian words that long antedated Lincoln’s 
own Emancipation Proclamation : “The few slaves 
who still remain in this land of free men,” declared 
the Ecuadorean decree, “are a contradiction to the 
republican institutions which we have adopted 
since 1820; an insult to religion, morality, and 
civilization; and a reproach to the Republic, its 
legislators, and its governors.” 

I am reminded that Lincoln is remembered and 
revered in Ecuador. Ecuador has on different 
occasions and in different ways demonstrated her 
admiration for him. One enduring memorial is 
the charming little park called the Plaza Abraham 
Lincoln. That park, which fronts the U.S. Em- 
bassy and marks the termination of the handsome 
dual avenue in Quito, will some day, I hope, be 
further adorned by a statue of Lincoln as a gesture 
from Ecuador’s friends in the States to the friends 
of the United States in Ecuador. 

Ecuador, which a century ago made such proud 
profession of faith as a land of free men, is well 
aware that in the present crisis of history, freedom 
must be on guard so that no aggressor will attack 
and overcome it. The valiant republic is located 
like a lighthouse and a watchtower on the Pacific 
coast. Her great transport terminus of Guayaquil 
stands 2,000 miles due south of our own great 
transport terminus of Miami. Her islands, the 
Galapagos, extend 500 miles along the route from 
Panama to Australia. 

We all remember—the free world cannot for- 
get—Ecuador’s splendid contributions to hemi- 
sphere solidarity in making those strategic islands 
available for air bases in World War II. 

With equal solidarity, equal determination that 
aggression shall gain no foothold in this hemi- 
sphere, Ecuador and our own country have just 
signed a military assistance agreement.’ Ecuador 
was thus the first country in the hemisphere to sign 
the first of a series of such bilateral agreements 
between the United States and other republics of 
this hemisphere, in order to deter potential ag- 
gressors and to safeguard the peace in which is 
our present welfare and our future hope. 


? BULLETIN of July 9, 1951, p. 68. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 3, 1952, p. 336. 
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The Pioneer Concept Behind the 
Point Four Program 


by Eric Johnston 
Chairman, International Development Advisory 
Board’ 


Tonight I want to talk with you about the eco- 
nomic partnership of the free nations of the world. 
I want to say a few words about where we fit in 
that partnership and what we in the United 
States can do to strengthen it as a going concern. 

That idea of economic partnership within the 
community of free nations is the way I like to 
think of the Point Four Program. A numeral 
designation scarcely can be called descriptive of 
what we are trying to do through the program 
of technical cooperation with nations in the under- 
developed areas of the world. 

All of us have differing ideas about what this 
program of technical cooperation is and what it 
ought to be. 

At some time or other we probably have heard 
it described as a global dole, a world-wide Wra, 
or a hand-out that is draining away our resources. 

On the other hand, we may have heard that this 
was dollar diplomacy dressed in 1952 clothes or 
Yankee imperialism masquerading as altruism. 

You know as well as I that although these labels 
may be catchy, they are anything but accurate. 

Since the President has asked me to serve as 
Chairman of the Board that helps formulate 
Point Four policies, I thought you might like me 
to give you my conception of what this program is 
and the direction it properly should take. 

If I had available for this occasion all the skills 
and talents of my own industry—the motion-pic- 
ture industry—I might be able to do a more ade- 
quate job. I know that it would take Hollywood 
and the sound camera to capture and present some 
of the great drama that is taking place under this 
program in various parts of the world today. 

But since in my capacity as a part-time bureau- 
crat I can’t call on these resources, I’ll have to use 
a homelier means to make my point. 

Sometimes, when I ponder the various problems 
that come before our Board, my thoughts turn 
back to the simpler and more neighborly life that 
some of us knew in America in our childhood, or 
that our fathers and grandfathers knew before us. 

I think back to the days when we were mainly 
an agricultural people, when we worked in the 
fields from dawn till dusk, and then, in the eve- 
nings, when the chores were done and supper was 
over, we took it easy, digging out the cellar. 

But no matter how busy we were with our own 
work, we could always find time or take time to 
help a neighbor when he needed a hand. 

If neighbor John’s barn burned down, he could 


1Remarks made before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Portsmouth, Va., on Feb. 28 and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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count on the whole community to show up and help 
him rebuild. He could count on the men to turn 
to with their saws and hammers and their brawn. 
And the women of the community would be on 
hand to help with the food. 

We had a sound economic and social basis for 
that kind of neighborliness. Every one of us in 
the community knew that a barn was essential if 
John was to continue as a self-supporting member 
of the group. 

And we also knew the importance of having 
good neighbors around us. We could count on 
their rifles if the security of the community was 
threatened. We could count on them to bring in 
ag and help mind the children if our wives took 
sick. 

If we had a good corn crop and the man next 
door had a good hay crop, we could swap back and 
forth when we needed the other’s goods. And 
it — mighty nice to have someone you could visit 
with. 

If recalling some of those virtues and customs 
of pioneer life in America seems a homely intro- 
duction to remarks about economic partnership, 
I like to think the analogy is apt. 

I don’t think that I have to recite very much 
recent world history to make the point that every 
free nation in the world today needs good neigh- 
bors and strong neighbors—that is, if it expects to 
remain free. 

And any nation and every nation needs self- 
supporting neighbors—that is, if it expects to re- 
main solvent itself. 

How can we get strong and self-supporting 
neighbors in the community of free nations today ? 

I think we can do it by hewing to the ver 
pioneer pattern of America that we like to tal 
about in Chambers of Commerce everywhere in 
this land of ours. 


Dividends of Point Four 


All of us know how that helping of one 
another—of sharing our know-how, telling our 
neighbors about improved strains of livestock, 
better seeds, new tools and methods, has paid divi- 
dends. It has paid dividends in industry, in 
medicine, in education, and many things besides 
agriculture. 

But as practical men of business, you ask 
whether this concept can pay dividends if ex- 
tended to other nations. Can Point Four produce 
results? Has it produced results and do they 
justify our expenditure? These are the questions 
you should ask, that all of us should ask about 
any government program. 

Let’s look at the record. Let’s take some 
specific cases. 

India is one of the countries to which we have 
extended technical assistance. 

One of the agricultural extension workers as- 
signed to India undertook to demonstrate to the 
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farmers of his area the use of improved seed, bet- 
ter methods of cultivation, and the use of modern 
tools. With this technical assistance, the farmers 
of the region boosted their wheat production from 
13 bushels to 26 bushels per acre and increased 
their potato yield from 119 to 245 bushels per 
acre. 

I think we can appreciate the meaning of those 
figures a little better if we compare them to our 
own production. Our national average in 1950 
was about 1614 bushels of wheat per acre and 185 
bushels of potatoes per acre. 

To be sure, the case I have mentioned represents 
only the work of one man in a small area of a 
subcontinent. But it is that very kind of example, 
set by one man or one small area, that brought our 
own great advances in scientific agriculture. And 
what did it cost? The salary of one man. 

I mention this example for another reason. The 
production of more food and fiber, better agricul- 
ture, must be the foundation stone for the eco- 
nomic development of all the free world. 

Here in the United States, our great industrial 
civilization could not exist and could never have 
been developed without first a productive agricul- 
ture. Less than a century ago, it took one family 
out of two in this country to grow the crops we 
— Today one family out of eight can do that 

ob. 
What is the situation in other lands? In the 
free world to which we still have access, and from 
which our support must come, more than a billion 
people of Latin America, Asia, and Africa are 
desperately poor and continually hungry. Eight 
out of ten live on the land. But they cannot grow 
enough to feed themselves—let alone the rest of 
their people. 

That constant hunger takes a terrible toll. 
These billion persons have a life expectancy of 33 
years, compared to 68 in the United States. 

In these same lands, eight out of ten people 
cannot read or write. Two out of every three of 
these men, women, and children suffer all their 
lives from diseases we know how to prevent. 

Hunger, disease, illiteracy—these are the things 
we are attacking in our program of economic part- 
nership. And with good reason. We cannot ex- 
pect hungry and diseased people to be self- 
sufficient. 

Last spring, we sent two entomologists to Iran 
when that country was hit by its worst locust 
plague in 80 years. Using small planes and ap- 
paratus for spraying insecticide, these men were 
able to save 54,000 acres of crops in 18 different 
localities. 

In some areas of Liberia, food was so scarce 
that cabbage was sold by the leaf—not by the 
head. A small onion cost a nickel. The scrawny 
chickens laid eggs the size of robins’ eggs. 

Just the effort of one extension worker changed 
all that. Villages that formerly knew only want 
now grow enough food for themselves and even 
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have vegetables left over to send to market. Sev- 
eral hundred roosters of good strain were im- 
ported. Their progeny furnished the brood stock 
for a developing poultry industry with chickens 
that lay hen-sized eggs. 

These chickens were considered so remarkable 
that persons came from miles around, traveling 
by canoe, walking, or by whatever means, just to 
get a look at them. And when they came, they 
were shown modern methods of poultry husbandry, 
given a few eggs to start better flocks of their 
own. 

I could cite many more examples of accomplish- 
ments like these. If they seem less than spectacu- 
lar I’m sure it’s because they deal with things that 
we take for granted in this country. And because 
we take these things—higher crop yields, control 
of insect pests, improved strains of poultry and 
livestock—for granted I think we tend to forget 
how really important they are. 

In January of this year there were 619 Ameri- 
can technicians working around the world in 33 
countries. While most of the work was in agri- 
culture, health, and education, there are other im- 
portant fields of activity. Roads must be built 
to take produce to market. Water and mineral 
resources must be surveyed. The techniques of 
modern public administration, industrial develop- 
ment, and housing must be learned. 

What is the cost of this undertaking? Last 
year we spent 35 million dollars and for this year 
we have a budget of 200 million dollars. And I 
think you will want to know that our dollars have 
been matched threefold by the countries which 
have sought technical assistance. 


Activities in Latin America 


I have mentioned just a few things that have 
been done in the Far East, the Middle East, and in 
Africa. Certainly one of the most important 
areas in which we are operating is closer to home— 
the Latin American countries which are our next- 
door neighbors. 

In opinion we need to intensify our activities 
in the Latin American countries whose well-being 
is so important to all of us. 

You can recall the prewar emergency, and the 
early days of World War II, and the sense of ur- 
gency that we felt about the good-neighbor policy. 

know that in Washington, women’s clubs gave 
up bridge and took up the study of Spanish and 
Portuguese. Hundreds of persons went to night 
schools to study Latin American history and gov- 
ernment. Libraries did a booming business in 
books on Central and South America. I’m sure 
the same things happened here in Portsmouth and 
pretty generally throughout the United States. 
All of a sudden we had discovered our friends to 
the south, and we did our best to get acquainted 
with them in a hurry. 

Many of the projects begun by the Coordinator 
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of Inter-American Affairs have been continued. 
Private enterprise, notably the Basic Economy 
Corporation, established by the Rockefellers, has 
extended a helping hand. More recently techni- 
cal cooperation has been made available through 
our program of economic partnership. Right now 
we are making notable strides in controlling insect 
pests in the warm lowland areas of Central and 
South America that have plagued the local live- 
stock industry. A new insecticide, a derivative 
of turpentine, is making it possible to control ticks 
and lice and grubs that in the past have caused 
heavy losses to cattle raisers. 

In Cuba we are helping an important new in- 
dustry become established. That is the growing 
of a soft fiber plant from which bags for the local 
sugar crop can be manufactured. We are helping 
Central American countries increase their produc- 
tion of coffee yield by developing improved strains 
of trees. We have introduced into Guatemala, 
where beans are an important staple in the diet, 
new varieties which yield twice as much as those 
formerly grown. In one section of Peru our exten- 
sion workers with their know-how and show-how 
helped the community increase its cash crop 
twelvefold inside a 4-year period. 

Yes, we are doing all these things and they are 
important to our economic partnership. But I’d 
like to see us, as a people, recapture more of that 
sense of urgency about Latin America that we had 
some years ago. 

Particularly I’d like that sense to pervade our 
business community. Because, as I see it, we can 
only have economic partnership in a real sense if 
private enterprise joins in the undertaking. Some 
types of projects, such as those we have initiated, 
properly are within the province of government. 
Many more are within the sphere of private in- 
vestment and management. 

Among the things that I hope our Board can 
come up with are means for stimulating invest- 
ment of private American capital in these coun- 
tries on a basis of partnership with local capital. 

When I visited South America during World 
War II at the request of President Roosevelt to 
survey economic conditions, I saw great possibili- 
ties for our businessmen to join with local inter- 
ests in the establishment and management of 
needed local enterprises. 

Those possibilities, I believe, still exist in large 
measure. Two things are essential if they are to 
be realized. 

First, there must be a recognition on the part of 
American investors that local interests in the for- 
eign country and the country itself have a legiti- 
mate right to share in the proceeds of the enter- 
prise on an equitable basis. They have a proper 
claim to take part in the initial financing and to 
have a voice in management on a partnership basis. 

Second, there must be a recognition on the part 
of foreign countries that they can attract private 
American investment only if they provide certain 
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safeguards. The capital outlay itself must be safe- 
guarded. And the right to withdraw earnings at 
a fair rate must be assured. 

It would be naive for us to assume that private 
enterprise can take its Tage lace in our program 
of economic partnership unless these two basic 
conditions are present. 

Custom dictates that I should wax eloquent in 
bringing these remarks to a close. But let me 
hook with tradition. Let me say simply that the 
new light of hope that we are bringing to the face 
of mankind, to a billion persons who are basically 
like ourselves, who want only the chance to get 
along in the world, is more eloquent testimony to 
the worth of economic partnership than anything 
I could say here tonight. 

If we can do just that one thing—keep the eyes 
of mankind alight with hope—we shall be assured 
of mankind’s faith in us. And we shall have kept 
faith with ourselves. 


Lessons Learned of Czechoslovakia 
Statement by the President 


{Released to the press by the White House February 25] 


Four years ago, the Communists seized control 
of the free country of Czechoslovakia. By infil- 
trating every important branch of the Govern- 
ment, they had strangled all sources of independ- 
ent opposition in that nation—all but one—the 
students and young people. 

In the last few hours of Czechoslovakia’s free- 
<lom, more than 5,000 students of Charles Univer- 
sity marched toward their President’s house to 
plead with him to save their country from the 
Communists. But before they could reach their 
destination, Communist police fired into the 
orderly crowd, wounding several students. 

February 25 should be a very special day for 
the young men and women of all nations. Let it 
serve as a symbol—a reminder of youth’s determi- 
nation and will to resist, in the face of hopeless 
odds. 

But let it also serve as a warning to all people, 
young and old, who are so fortunate that they still 
have their freedom. 

Since February 25, 1948, the world has learned 
the lessons of Czechoslovakia. The world has 
learned that communism is aggressive—that com. 
munism means conquest, oppression, and slavery. 

Four years ago, the students of Charles Univer- 
sity taught us that we must do more than resist— 
we must be prepared to resist. We are putting 
this lesson of collective security into practice in 
Korea, in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and the Pacific defense treaties. 

All this we learned at the price of freedom for 
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Czechoslovakia and other nations temporarily 
under the Communist yoke. Let us never forget 
our lesson. 
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and Other International Acts Series 2327. Pub. 4269. 


9 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iraq— 
Signed at Baghdad Aug. 16, 1951; entered into force 
Aug. 16, 1951. 


Technical Cooperation: British Dependent Overseas Ter- 
ritories. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2281. Pub. 4337. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and United 
Kingdom—Signed at London July 13, 1951; entered 
into force July 13, 1951. 


Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda: Provision of Civil 
Aircraft Facilities. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2282. Pub. 4338. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and United 
Kingdom—Signed at Washington Mar. 23 and Apr. 
25, 1951; entered into force Apr. 25, 1951. 


Parcel Post—Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2287. Pub. 
4342. 43 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement, final protocol, and regulations of execu- 
tion between the United States and other govern- 
ments—Signed at Madrid Nov. 9, 1950; entered into 
force July 1, 1951. 


(Continued on p. 399) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


THIRTY-THIRD REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD 
NOVEMBER 1-15, 1951! 


U.N. doc. 8/2507 
Transmitted January 28, 1952 


I herewith submit report number 33 of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea 
for the period 1-15 November, inclusive. United 
Nations Command Communiqués numbers 1069- 
1083, inclusive, provide detailed accounts of these 
operations. 

Military armistice negotiations continued dur- 
ing the period. Item Two of the agenda concern- 
ing the establishment of a demilitarized zone was 
discussed in joint sub-delegation meetings. At the 
close of the period no agreement had been reached. 
The fundamental divergence of views between the 
Communists and our representatives with respect 
to agenda item Two is whether the cease-fire por- 
tion of the military armistice should be put into 
effect now or after agreement is reached on other 
items of the agenda. The Communists hold that 
as an “act of good faith” we should agree to a 
de facto cease fire concurrently with the accept- 
ance of the present line of contact as a basis for 
a demilitarized zone. At the first meeting of the 


Transmitted to the Security Council by the deputy 
U.S. representative in the Security Council, on Jan. 2s. 
For texts of the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 11th reports to the Security Council on U.N. 
Command operations in Korea, see BULLETIN of Aug. 7, 
1950, p. 203; Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; and Sept. 11, 1950, 
p. 403; Oct. 2, 1950, p. 534; Oct. 16, 1950, p. 603; Nov. 6, 
1950, p. 729; Nov. 13, 1950, p. 759; Jan. 8, 1951, p. 43; and 
Feb. 19, 1951, p. 304, respectively. Reports nos. 1-11 are 
published separately as Department of State publications 
3935, 3955, 3962, 3978, 3986, 4006, 4015, and 4108, respec- 
tively. The 12th, 13th, and 14th reports appear in the 
BuLieTIn of Mar. 19, 1951, p. 470; the 15th and 16th 
reports, ibid., Apr. 16, 1951, p. 625; the 17th report, ibid., 
Apr. 30, 1951, p. 710; the 18th, ibid., May 7, 1951, p. 755; 
a special report by the U.N. Commanding General, ibid., 
May 21, 1951, p. 828; the 19th report, ibid., June 4, 1951, 
p. 910; the 20th report, ibid., June 11, 1951, p. 948; the 
21st report, ibid., July 2, 1951, p. 30; the 22d, ibid., July 23, 
1951, p. 155; the 23d and 24th reports, ibid., Aug. 13, 1951, 
p. 265; the 25th report, ibid., Aug. 20, 1951, p. 303 ; the 26th 
report, ibid., Sept. 24, 1951, p. 510; the 27th report, ibid., 
Oct. 29, 1951, p. 709; the 28th and 29th reports, ibid., 
Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1028; and the 30th, 31st and 32d reports, 
ébid., Feb. 18, 1952, p. 266. 
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two delegations on 10 July 1951 we made our posi- 
tion abundantly clear. The senior United Nations 
Command delegate in his opening statement said: 
“Tt is understood, of course, that hostilities will 
continue in all areas, except those neutral zones 
agreed upon, until such time as there is an agree- 
ment on the terms governing the armistice and 
until such time as an approved armistice com- 
mission is ready to function”. At the plenary 
session of 30 July 1951, General Nam I], the senior 
North Korean delegate, stated : “As to the continu- 
ation of hostilities during the negotiations, you 
say that I held that the hostilities should cease 
during the negotiations. That is absolutely an in- 
correct statement. I thought that the hostilities 
would continue during the negotiations and I will 
continue to think so. Until the signing of the 
agreement of the armistice, the hostilities will 
continue on both sides.” This statement is dia- 
metrically opposed to the present illogical and 
unreasonable Communist position. 

To accept a de facto cease fire would jeopardize 
the United Nations military position and military 
negotiations in Korea. A de facto cessation of 
hostilities prior to reaching agreement on armis- 
tice terms would enable the enemy to augment 
his ground and air strength in close proximity to 
the battle line. The security of United Nations 
Command forces would thereby be seriously com- 
promised. With a de facto cease fire the enemy 
could prolong indefinitely discussions on other 
agenda items. Among these items is the vital sub- 
ject pertaining to an exchange of prisoners of war. 

The enemy remained on the defensive on the cen- 
tral and eastern front during the period. How- 
ever, action on the western front included an in- 
crease in local enemy aggressiveness. Hostile 
patrol actions and local small-scale probing at- 
tacks along the entire battle line during the period 
were almost entirely limited to the hours of dark- 
ness. Enemy action during daylight hours con- 
sisted principally of interception of United 
Nations Command patrols. The relief of ex- 
hausted enemy units continued. For the first time 
in six months, the enemy found it necessary to 
draw on his reserves in the west to replace several 
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battered units in the central sector. Front lines 
at the close of the period remained substantially 
unchanged. 

On the western front from 2 to 8 November the 
enemy displayed his greatest degree of aggressive- 
ness in recent months. In one case a hostile divi- 
sion supported by approximately two armoured 
battalions launched night attack against United 
Nations Command positions in the Kigong-Otan 
area. Similar attacks, but in lesser strength, were 
made in the Chudong and the Sagimak areas. 
Although the attacking enemy in several instances 
secured initial advantages, he was unable to ex- 
ploit his gains. The enemy’s employment of 
armour was cautious; he took care to avoid close 


engagements with United Nations Command 
armour. The enemy remained sensitive to for- 


ward United Nations Command movement, inter- 
cepting United Nations Command patrols and 
raids along the entire sector during the period and 
employing a liberal quantity of mortar and artil- 
lery fire in these efforts. As a result of vigorous 
United Nations Command counteraction, the close 
of the period saw the enemy in possession of only 
two of his newly acquired terrain features. Tac- 
tically these features are, in themselves, unim- 
portant. 

On the central front principal enemy activity 
centered in the Kumsong area, and on the eastern 
shoulder of the recently United Nations Com- 
mand-created Kumsong salient southwest of Tal- 
chon. In the former area the enemy’s attention 
was directed toward intercepting United Nations 
Command infantry and armoured patrols. Newly 
laid anti-tank minefields, newly constructed anti- 
tank obstacles and artillery fire were utilized 
against United Nations Command patrol efforts. 
Southwest of Talchon the enemy unsuccessfully 
made almost nightly attempts to resecure recently 
lost positions. Early in the period prisoners re- 
ported that reserves drawn from the west were 
relieving the enemy units battered during the pre- 
ceding period in the Kumsong salient. 

Numerous patrol clashes and several. enemy 
efforts to secure dominating heights characterized 
the action on the eastern front. Early in the 
period United Nations Command elements at- 
tacked and gained the sole remaining height domi- 
nating Kosong from the south. Limited enemy 
efforts to retake this objective and other local 
enemy attempts to secure positions southeast of 
Tupo were unsuccessful. The enemy’s most de- 
termined patrol-interception efforts occurred in 
the area south of Tupo, where he employed anti- 
tank measures of all types in an effort to reduce 
the damaging effect of United Nations Command 
armoured patrols. 

Despite the increase in enemy aggressiveness on 
the western front, the preponderance of available 
evidence fails to reveal any firm indications of im- 
minent, major enemy offensive action. Neverthe- 
less, the enemy’s continuous logistical effort, his 
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recent aggressiveness, employment of armour and 
the strength of his reserves serve to demonstrate 
clearly his continued capability for powerful of- 
fensive action in any single sector. 

United Nations Command warships patrolled 
both Korean coasts to maintain an effective block- 
ade around the peninsula, and continued bombard- 
ment of enemy coastal communications. The 
onset of winter and attendant foul weather re- 
duced aerial bombardment and interdiction pro- 
grammes, but did not prevent United Nations 
Command aviators from attacking railroads, roll- 
ing stock, supply and munition depots and enemy 
troop concentrations. The white background of 
snow made enemy troops and rear area activities 
easier to distinguish in compensation for lowering 
skies and reduced visibility. Naval gunfire was 
intensified whenever flight operations were cur- 
tailed. At both ends of the battle line “floating 
artillery” furnished continuous close naval gun- 
fire support for ground forces. In far northwest 
Korea the cruiser Belfast and the Canadian de- 
stroyer Athabaskan shelled gun positions and 
troop centres on the main land and coastal islands. 
The siege of Wonsan continued through the thirty- 
eighth week. The Royal Navy Frigate Black 
Swan, one of the first United Nations Command 
ships to fight in Korea, closed a gallant chapter in 
her log as she set course for England after serving 
on the far Eastern stations since July 1945. 

Shore and carrier-based Marine pilots concen- 
trated with telling effect on close air support 
missions. 

Routine minesweeping and patrol bomber re- 
connaissance were continued effectively. A num- 
ber of floating mines were reported and destroyed 
during the period as the Communists continued 
to violate the rules of warfare by planting these 
unlawful weapons to menace all shipping. 

One United Nations Command twin-engined 
Neptune patrol bomber on a weather reconnais- 
sance flight over the Northern Sea of Japan did 
not return to base on 6 November and is presumed 
to be lost. Intensive search for survivors has had 
negative results. 

United Nations Command Air units under the 
operational control of Far East Air Forces, fly- 
ing over 12,000 sorties, continued to apply heavy 
pressure against the enemy with emphasis being 
placed on the rail networks, airfields and enemy 
front line troop units. Weather was generally 
favourable for flying on eleven days, marginal on 
one day, and very unfavourable on the 6th, 12th, 
and 15th when heavy clouds settled over all of 
Korea. Vehicle sightings and claims dropped 
during the period as bright moonlight permitted 
North Korean night traffic to move without lights. 


Air-to-air duels between United Nations Com- - 


mand jets and enemy MIG-15 interceptors con- 
tinued as the highlight of the air war. MIG op- 
position was encountered daily when the weather 
was good and revealed that enemy tactics, aggres- 
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siveness, and state of training varied considerably. 
On many occasions the MIGs appeared to avoid 
aerial combat even under favourable conditions 
while on other occasions large formations broke 
to the attack in an orderly and aggressive manner. 
The quality of the Communist pilots varied radi- 
cally, sometimes being reported as equivalent to 
that of student pilots, while at other times the su- 
perior aerobatics performance of MIGs indicated 
that they were flown by pilots who are experienced 
and competent. There seems to be good reason 
to assume that Northwest Korea is being used by 
the Communists as a combat training centre for 
jet pilots. Despite border restrictions, superiority 
in numbers and the ability of Communists to 
choose the time and place for attack, United Na- 
tions Command fighter kills continued to outnum- 
ber those of the enemy by better than three to 
one during the period of this report. During the 
fifteen day period United Nations Command pilots 
destroyed seven MIGs and damaged twenty-one. 
F-86 aircraft were responsible for the majority of 
these victories; F-84 Thunderjets, F-80 Shooting 
Stars, and Meteor-8 jets of the Royal Australian 
Air Force accounted for the remainder. Night 
interception of United Nations Command aircraft 
by Communist night fighters is becoming more 
common although little loss or damage to our air- 
craft has resulted from this cause to date. 

Fighter bombers of the Fifth Air Force and 
attached Marine, South African, and Republic of 
Korea Air Force flew over 1,180 sorties in close 
support of United NationsCommand ground units. 
Flaming napalm, machine guns, bombs and rock- 
ets were used to force the enemy from his infantry 
bunkers and artillery positions all along the front. 
At night United Nations Command aircraft as- 
sisted the ground troops by bombing targets se- 
lected by the Army, by flare lighting battle ground 
areas, and by distributing leaflets over enemy line. 


Heavy fighter bomber forces were also engaged 
in the systematic destruction and isolation of care- 
fully selected segments of the enemy rail network. 
During the period 1,170 rail cuts were made by 
dive and low level bombing. On the return from 
these targets, the fighter bombers sought out and 
attacked with their remaining ordnance any enemy 
activity north of the bomb line. These armed 
reconnaissance missions accounted fifty-two loco- 
motives, 450 rail cars and 2,380 supply buildings 
which were destroyed or p react during the 
period. 

United Nations Command reconnaissance air- 
craft continued to secure valuable intelligence in- 
formation on enemy ground dispositions, air 
targets, vehicle movements, airfield status and 
weather. More than 1,000 reconnaissance sorties 
were flown with some penetrations extending 
through the MIG infested areas to the northern 
boundary of Korea. 

Medium bombers operating from bases in Japan 
and Okinawa attacked airfields, bridges, rail fa- 
cilities, supply concentrations and front line troop 
positions, using both radar and visual bombing 
methods as dictated by the weather. 

Aircraft of Far East Air Forces Combat Cargo 
Command air lifted 47,835 passengers and 4,680 
tons of freight for all forces. 

The armistice discussions at Panmunjom con- 
tinued to constitute a major subject of United 
Nations Command leaflets, loudspeakers, and radio 
broadcasts. Through these media, detailed sum- 
maries and explanations of the armistice negotia- 
tions are disseminated as widely as possible in 
Communist-held areas of Korea. United Nations 
Command radio broadcasts are received in free 
Korea as well. Enemy soldiers are being told of 
the continued Communist obstructionist tactics 
which may subject them to the hardships of 
another winter of war. 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


German Debts 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 27 the names of the persons who will attend 
the International Conference on German Debts to 
represent various U.S. creditor groups. 

he Conference, which will convene at London 
on February 28, is being held under the auspices 
of the Tripartite Commission on German Debts, 
whose members are Warren Lee Pierson for the 
United States, Sir George Rendel for the United 
Kingdom, and F. D. Gregh for France. The 
principal task of the Conference will be to work 
out a plan of settlement for the various categories 
of German prewar external debts. 
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The Foreign Bondholders Protective Council 
will undertake the representation of holders of 
German governmental dollar bonds and corporate 
dollar bonds that are governmentally guaranteed. 
The council has designated the following persons 
to attend the Conference on its behalf: 

James Grafton Rogers, President of the Council 
Harvey K. Bundy, member of the Executive Committee 
Kenneth M. Spang, Vice President of the Council 
Dudley B. Bonsal, Counsel 

The American Committee for Standstill Credi- 
tors of Germany has designated the following to 
represent United States holders of standstill 
credits: 
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Andrew L. Gomory 
Russell G. Smith 
Erven C. MacVeagh 
Erving H. Adler 


Parker McCollester of the law firm of Lord, Day 
and Lord has been designated as spokesman for the 
Mixed Claims Commission Award Holders Com- 
mittee. He will be assisted at the Debt Con- 
ference by S. A. Challender, Amos J. Peaslee, and 
R. H. Porters. 

Gordon Michler will attend the Conference in 
the interest of commercial and miscellaneous 
creditors in the United States. Mr. Michler, who 
is associated with the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, is also chairman of the German Com- 
mittee of the National Foreign Trade Council. 

Arrangements for the representation of the 
holders of corporate dollar bonds are now being 
completed and will be announced at an early date. 


United Nations Trusteeship Council 


On February 25 the Department of State an- 
nounced that Francis B. Sayre, U.S. representa- 
tive on the United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
will attend the tenth session of the Council which 
will open at New York on February 27. He will 
be assisted by the following other members of the 
U.S. delegation : 


Special Representative 

Elbert D. Thomas, Special Representative for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands; High Commissioner, 
Government of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands 

Advisers 

William I. Cargo, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Donald D. Heron, Adviser to the Special Representative 
for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, Gov- 
ernment of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 

James R. Fowler, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Chester E. Herrick, Lt. Comdr., USN, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations, Administration and Plans Divi- 
sion, Department of the Navy 

Louis McNutt, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Department 
of State 

Emil Sady, Office of Territories, Department of the In- 
terior 

Curtis C. Strong, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, De- 
partment of State 


The Trusteeship Council, one of the principal 
organs of the United Nations, was established in 
December 1946 to assist in carrying out the func- 
tions of the United Nations with respect to the 
International Trusteeship System established by 
the Charter. At the present time there are 11 
trust territories, 7 in Africa (Tanganyika under 
British administration; Ruanda-Urundi under 
Belgian administration ; Somaliland under Italian 
administration; Cameroons under British admin- 
istration; Cameroons under French administra- 
tion; Togoland under British administration; and 
a Ft under French administration) ; and 4 in 
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the Pacific area (Western Samoa under New Zea- 
land administration; Nauru and New Guinea un- 
der Australian administration; and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands administered by 
the United States). The Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands is a strategic trust territory ad- 


ministered by the United States pursuant to the 


trusteeship agreement between the United States 
and the eoarity Council of the United Nations, 

Membership on the Trusteeship Council is 
evenly divided between six states which administer 
trust territories (Australia, Belgium, France, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom, and the United States) 
and six states which do not (China, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Iraq, Thailand, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). Italy, the 
administering authority for the trust territory of 
Somaliland, but not as yet a member of the United 
Nations, participates without vote in the work 
of the Council. 

Major items on the agenda of the Council will 
include the examination of annual reports on the 
four Pacific trust territories—Western Samoa, 
Nauru, New Guinea, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands; the examination of petitions; 
arrangements for the 1952 visiting mission to trust 
territories in West Africa; the revision of the 
Trusteeship Council’s provisional questionnaire; 
and consideration of resolutions adopted by the 
sixth session of the General Assembly. The Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Rural Economic Development 
and its Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions are expected to meet during the session. 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 25 that the Panel for Sub-area V of the 
International Commission for the Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries will convene at Ottawa, Canada, 
on February 26, 1952. The United States dele- 
gation is as follows: 


U.S. Commissioners 

John L. Kask, Chief, Office of Foreign Activities, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 

Bernhard K. Knollenberg, Chester, Conn. 

Francis W. Sargent, Director, Division of Marine Fish- 
eries, Department of Conservation, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 


Advisers 


Herbert W. Graham, Chief, North Atlantic Fishery In- 
vestigations, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior 

Howard A. Schuck, Biologist in charge of Groundfish In- 
vestigations, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior, Woods Hole, Mass. 


Observer from the U.S. Industry Advisory Committee 


Patrick McHugh, Secretary Treasurer, Atlantic Fisher- 
man’s Union, 49 Hardwick Street, Brighton, Mass. 
The International Commission for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries was established in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the International Con- 
vention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, 
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which was concluded at Washington on February 
8, 1949, and which entered into force on July 3, 
1950. The Commission is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of keeping under continuous review 
all pertinent information concerning the interna- 
tional fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean; 
coordinating and disseminating all information 
concerning such fisheries; and making recom- 
mendations to governments on conservation meas- 
ures deemed necessary to maintain such fisheries at 
a maximum level of sustained production. As 
stated in the convention, the Commission is com- 
posed of panels for each of five sub-areas of the 
Northwest Atlantic Ocean. The Governments of 
Canada and the United States comprise the mem- 
bership of the Panel for Sub-area V, which 
covers that portion of the total area adjacent to 
the New England coast. 

The purpose of the forthcoming meeting is to 
determine whether members of Panel V should 
recommend to the full Commission the adoption of 
regulatory measures for conservation of the fish- 
erles in Sub-area V. A joint report, containing 
preliminary recommendations for the regulation 
of fisheries in that area, has been prepared by 
Canadian and U.S. fisheries scientists, and will 
serve as a basis of discussion at the Ottawa meet- 
ing. 
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Expression of Confidence 
In Ambassador Cochran 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 
[Released to the press February 26] 


On behalf of the Department of State, I wish 
to deny reports appearing in the press this morn- 
ing that consideration is being given to recalling 
Ambassador Merle Cochran from Indonesia. 

Ambassador Cochran, in accordance with in- 
structions from this Government, informed offi- 
cials of the Indonesian Government that under the 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, an 
agreement under section 511 (a) of the Act would 
be necessary to permit the United States to con- 
tinue extending military as well as economic as- 
sistance, but that an agreement pursuant to section 
511 (b) would be adequate to permit the continua- 
tion of economic assistance. 

It was decided by both Governments that an 
agreement under section 511 (a) would be most 
suitable, in order to facilitate the availability of 
equipment needed by the Indonesian Government 
for the maintenance of internal security. Ambas- 
sador Cochran has acted throughout in accordance 
with the Department’s instructions and enjoys the 
full confidence of the Department of State. 
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Recent Releases— 
Continued from p. 394 


Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2286. Pub. 4344. 68 pp. 
20¢. 


Convention, final protocol, and regulations of execu- 
tion between the United States and other govern- 
ments—Signed at Madrid Nov. 9, 1950; entered into 
force July 1, 1951. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for India—Duty-Free 
Entry—Payment of Transportation Charges. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2291. Pub. 4348. 
2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and India— 
Signed at Washington July 9, 1951; entered into 
force July 9, 1951. 


Air Base at Dhahran. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2290. Pub. 4346. 17 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Saudi 
Arabia—Signed at Mecca and at Jidda June 18, 1951; 
entered into force June 18, 1951. 


Launching the Campaign of Truth—Secend Phase. In- 
ternational Information and Cultural Series 20. Pub. 
4401. 50 pp. Limited distribution. 


Seventh Semiannual Report of the Secretary of State 
to Congress on the International Information and 
Fducational Exchange Program, January 1 to June 
30, 1951. 





| Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Feb. 23—Mar. 1, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN ; items marked (+) 
will appear in a future issue. 











No. Date Subject 
138 2/25 NATO press release 
140 2/23 Tito’s break with U.S.S.R. 
141 2/25 U.N. Trusteeship Council 
142 2/25 Northwest Atlantic fisheries 
7143 2/25 Icao meeting. 
144 2/26 Miller: Relations with Ecuador 
145 2/26 Nac communiqué 
146 2/26 Webb: Confidence in Amb. Cochran 
147 2/26 New Zealand: Letters of credence | 
(rewrite) | 
4148 2/27 Pakistan: Letters of credence | 
(rewrite) } 
*149 = 2/27 Anniversary of Dominican Re- | 
public | 
150 2/28 Japan: Admin. agreement (text) ? 
151 2/27 Situation on Austrian treaty j 
152 2/27 Conference on German debts } 
153 2/27 Economic assistance to Israel } 
*154 2/28 Visitors to U.S. j 
155 2/28 Japan: Admin. agreement an- 
nounced 
156 2/28 Johnston: Remarks on Pt. 4 
157 2/29 Acheson: Nato accomplishments 
7158 3/1 President: Broadcast on Voa 


* Since the press release, containing the unofficial 
text of the agreement, was issued, the official text 
has become available; it is the latter version which 
is printed on p. 382. 
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Aid to Foreign Countries 
ISRAEL: To receive funds petieenain for re- 
lief of refugees. .. 


American Principles 

The pioneer concept behind the Point Four 
program ‘ 

Review of Nato accomplishments at Lisbon ; 


American Republics 
ECUADOR: Relations with US. (Miller) 


Asia 

INDONESIA: Ambassador Cochran’s actions de- 
fended by Department (Webb). . 

ISRAEL: To receive funds appropriated for ‘relief 
of refugees. 

JAPAN: Administrative agreement with, " text, 
exchange of notes. . . 

KOREA: U.N. command operations, 33d report ‘ 


Canada 
Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
convenes at Ottawa, Feb. 26 . 


Communism 

Fall of Czechoslovakia, anniversary statement 
(Truman) . 

Yugoslavia’s 4 years resistance to Soviet ; aggres- 
sion (Allen) ; ‘ 


Constitution 
Treaties and laws (Myers) 


Europe 
AUSTRIA: Further efforts toward conclusion of 
treaty. eo se er ee ee oe ee 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: ‘Anniversary statement on 
nn Ceres . + + + » & 2» & 8 
GERMANY: 
International conference on debts . 
McCloy report (9th quarterly) . 
PORTUGAL: Review of NaTo accomplishments 
at Lisbon . . 
YUGOSLAVIA: 4 years | resistance to Soviet ag- 
gression 


Fisheries 
Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
convenes at Ottawa, Feb. 26. 


International Meetings 
U.S. DELEGATIONS: 
Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
at Ottawa, Feb.26. . . 
International conference on German debts 
United Nations neemetaaned Council, 10th 
session , — 
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